JOHN OPIE, R.A. (4761-1807). THE GIRL WITH THE SCOTCH TERRIER. 


iainting, in the possession of Messrs. Thos. Agnew & Sons, Ltd., 42 Old Bond Street, London; W.1, is listed in both 
é pelt feed: : Sree Sak 4 
Works (1878, p. 222) and Ada Farland, Opie and his Circle (1911, p. 353). 
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By APppoiInrMENT 
ANTIQUARIES OF CHINE: 


By AppoiInrMEenY 
» ART ANTIQUARIES OF CHINESE 
TO THE LATE QurEeN Mary v1o H.M,. tue Kinc or Swepen 


OHN SPARKS 


LIMITED 


hinese GGorks of Art 


A Chinese stone sculpture of a Bodhisattva seated on a throne. 
SUI DYNASTY: A.D. 589-618. Height 22 inches, width 83 inches. 


128 MOUNT STREET, LONDON, W.1 


GROsvenor 2265 


Works or Arr 


Hk 


CHRISTIE’S 


will offer at auction on Wednesday, December 10th 


HIGHLY IMPORTANT OLD ENGLISH & CONTINENTAL SILVE 
The Properties of 
THE RT. HON. LORD HATHERTON, SIR MICHAEL DUFF, BE; 
SIR CHRISTOPHER CHANCELLOR, C.M.G., LADY REID DICK, 
BENJAMIN PLUNKET, ESQ. 


and others 


A soup tureen and stand, by Paul Storr, 1812 
bearing the arms of Edward, Ist Baron Hatherton. 


Illustrated Catalogues (21 plates) 11/- post free; Plain Catalogues 6d. post free 


‘| 
| WE are pleased to announce that H. E. BACKER, the well-known authority 


on Continental Works of Art, has joined us as our European representative. 
He will be visiting all European countries and clients wishing to take advice concerning 
the valuation and disposal of works of art are invited to write for an appointment 
directly to: 
H. E. BACKER 
Piazza di Spagna 51 
ROME 
Italy 
Cables: Chrisrep Rome Telephone: Rome 686119 


CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS, LTD. 


8 King Street, St. James’s, London, S.W.1 


Telephone; TRAFALGAR 9060 Telegrams: CHRISTIART PICCY LONDON 


HARVEY & GORE 


LTD. 


I,2 & 3, VIGO STREET, LONDON, W.1 


Regent 0859, 0861 


A@GEORGE Il CRUET STAND 


with contemporary Armorials 
LONDON 1742 by Samuel Wood 
Valuations for 


in fine condition 
Probate, Insurance 


BANKERS since 1812 
Messrs. Coutts & Co. 


Strand 


and Division 


Antique Jewels, Old English Silver, Enamels, etc. 


ABERDEEN 


MEMBER OF THE BRITISH ANTIQUE DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION LTD. 


56-58 BRIDGE STREET 
ABERDEEN 


Telephone: Telegrams and Cable 
24828 Antiques, Aberdes 


An Antique two chair back Settee with loose upholstered seat and finely shaped arms. 
Extreme width 54 inches, height at back 39 inches. 


and at 
BRAEMAR 


A very fine Antique Grandfather 
Clock with English Marquetry case 
and thirty day striking movement. 
Maker, Pierre Leroy, London, circa 
1710. Height 6 ft. 95 in., width at 
base I7 inches. 


An Antique Inlaid Sheraton Mahogany Chest of Drawers with well shaped serpentine 
front. Length 45 inches, height 37 inches. 


Asmall Antique Chi 
dale Mahogany B 
and Bookcase with 
attractive astragal 
and finely fitted int 
Length 38 inches, t 
7 feet. 


Ee 


A fine Antique Mahogany Breakfront Bookcase 


of un I i 
Shiece inc lehe oiiceo usually good proportions. Length 


By Appointment to 
H.M. The Queen 
Silversmiths 


CARRINGTON &CO.LTD. 


130, REGENT ST. LONDON, W.1. 
REGENT 3727 


QOD NRC IBID IES REARS OSNSAIEE 


Date 1740 


sno og vs | : “Date 182! 
Date 1738 | 


Date 1728 ee 
Date 1804 oe fo 


/ One of a set of four ~ A ofa fate See, Date 1838. 
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OF MOUNT STREET LTD 
LONDON 


Barling 


Intique furniture, 


Chinese and European 


Works of Art 


* 


Bronze Ting MEMBERS OF 

with fine relief : 
THE PRITISH ANTIQUE DEALERS 
decoration of a 
dragons and ASSOCIATION 
cicadas, with 

melon-skin 

patination. 

Shang Yin. 


1766-1122 B.C. 111-112 Mount Street 
Height 8? inches 


Wide 6 ances LONDON W.1 


Telephone Grosvenor 28568 Cables: BARGRO, London 


y ane igloo errr 
ERMA SOBRBEWS > OHO 9E E/T ‘ en TO 


St 10 OC CEEORRE Nat 


Mann & Fleming Ltd. 


Members of The British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd, 


ANTIQUES 


DECORATIONS 


gilt torcheres. 53 inches high. 


1208 MOUNT STREET 
LONDON, W.1 


GROsvenor 2770 
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165/169 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1 


Cat: a} 


By Appointment to H.M. The Queen 
Silversmiths & Jewellers 
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Exceptional pair of Tazza salvers 


in fine state, screw-on stands, 


backed by cut card appliqué. 


& COMPANY LIMITED By Pierre Platel: Date 1711: 


Weight 44.70 ozs: Diameter 8%" 


HYD 6767 
ee Engraved contemporary crest of 
Clatworthy Lipton, Templetown, 
Co. Antrim. 


BY APPOINTMENT ANTIQUARIES OF 
CHINESE WORKS OF ART 
TO H.M. THE KING OF SWEDEN 


BLUETT & SONS 


ORIENTAL WORKS) OR 


Figure of a Buddhist monk seated. 
Porcelain with coloured glazes. 
The robe is green, sleeves yellow 
and skirt aubergine, the head and 


neck in unglazed biscuit. 
Height 47 inches 


K‘ang Hsi period (A.D; 1662—=1 702) 


48 Davies Street, Brook Street 
London, W.1 


Telephone: MAYFAIR 4018 


Telegrams: Chineceram, Wesdo, London 


amous for fine Carpets 


Here is but one of many lovely 
pieces to be found in the Perez 
showrooms, which include Rugs 
and Carpets from the Orient, 
and Tapestries, Savonneries and 
Aubussons from Europe. 


Enquiries Welcomed 


Antique Ispahan 
Prayer Rug from 
Central Persia. 
Size: 

5 ft: Sin. x 3st. 5 ins 


The House of Perez 


162 — 168 BROMPTON ROAD, LONDON, S.W.3 
Telephones: KENsington 9878 & 9774 


And at GLASGOW - BRISTOL - FRINTON - AMSTERDAM - ’s GRAVENHAGE - ROTTERDAM - UTRECHT - ARNHEM - HILVERSUM 
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HINTON HOUSE 
AMERSHAM 


FINE ENGLISH SILVER 


AN ELIZABETH I CUP 


5? inches high, London, 1571, 
Maker’s Mark A.K. conjoined. 


From the Swaythling Collection: for the maker's 
mark, taken from this cup, see Jackson's 
“English Goldsmiths & Their Marks” p.101. 


HIGH STREET, AMERSHAM, BUCKS 


Telephone: Amersham 291 


Open daily, including Sunday 
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J. HAIM 
& Company 


Tel: MAYfair 6300 


31 Brook Street 
London, WI 


LOUIS QUINZE 
AUBUSSON Im.35 x 1m.60 
CARPET 52 ie 4a 


Also large stock 
Fine Aubusson Carpets and Rugs 
of various sizes 


Specialists in Fine Quality 
PLAIN WILTON CARPETS 
pastel shades 
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ESTABLISHED 1866 
Members of The British 


of MAIDENHEAD 


Open all day on Saturdays 


Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd. 


Fine Louis XV_ console table, 
carved wood and gilded, with 


original shaped marble top. 
Circa 1750. 


Height 2 ft. 8 in. 
Maximum depth 1 ft. 9 in. 
Width at back 3 ft. 83 in. 


emcee CHARLES WOOL|EER 2 aS@ Nie 


59/61 Wigmore Street, London, W.| 


Pair of Very Rare Longton Hall 
Oak leaf Jars and Covers. The 
Oak leaves are in a close design, 
each leaf with a narrow outline of 
light green and puce veining, the 
interiors with a spray of Oak leaves 
and buds. 


Both restored. 8} inches high. 


Formerly belonged to H.R.H. 
THE DUKE OF WINDSOR. 


Where can you find a pair of these 
wonderful examples of Longton 
Hall, perfect or imperfect ? 


Perfect ones would cost over £1000. 


Fit for a fine Collection or a 
Museum. 


Uncommon and useful Christmas Gifts in Jewellery, Porcelain and 


Silver 
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WILLIAM CLAYTON LTD. 


FINE CHINESE JADE CARVINGS, PORCELAIN AND ORIENTAL WORKS OF ART 


7 


> 


An exceptionally fine carved translucent light spinach-green jade Koro standing on three legs, 
carved in bold relief with archaic lizard and dragon pattern all round, on carved wood stand. 
Height 6+ inches, diameter 42 inches. Ch‘ien-Lung period A.D. 1736-1795. 


38 BURY STREET, ST. JAMES’S, LONDON, S.W.| 


TELEGRAMS: WILCLAYTON, LONDON WHITEHALL 1173 


H. W. KEIL, Ei 


Member of The British Antique Dealers’ Association Ital: 


TUDOR HOUSE - BROADWAY (aw ONG 


Telephone: Broadway 2108 


The finest selection of 17th—18th century Furniture in the West of England 


SU mee 


Fine late 17th Century Walnut Chest 
on original stand. Perfect colour. 


Length 3 ft. 6 in. Height ¢ ft. 6 in. Depth 1 ft. 11 in. 


129-131 PROMENADE. “CH Bia SING 


(Gloucester Lodge, near Queens Hotel). Tel. 2509 


SPECIALISTS IN INTERIOR DECORATION 
WORKSHOPS FOR ARCHITECTURAL WOODWORK, PANELLING & METALWORK 


AND 


61 PARK ST REE SBE Sais 


Telephone 28016 


Flowers and Fruit 
b 
JAN VAN OS (Sig 


Panel size 29} 24 inches 


LEGGATT BROTHERS 


30 ST. JAMES’S STREET, LONDON, S.W.1 


phone: Whitehall 3772 and 3252 Cables: Leggabros, Piccy, London 


LEGER GALLERIES 


(J. LEGER & SON) 


EXHIBITION OF 
OLD MASTERS OF THE ENGLISH AND CONTINENTAL SCHOOLS 


November 20th to January 10th 


ro 


View of Old Hall, East Bergholt, Suffolk 
by 
JOHN CONSTABLE, R.A. (1776-1837) 


Canvas 29 X 42 inches 


Painted in 1801 and mentioned in John Farington’s Diary 
for July 13th of that year. See further details in editorial pages. 


WANTED TO PURCHASE OLD MASTERS AND EARLY ENGLISH WATERCOLOURS 


13 OLD BOND STREET; LONDON sa 


HYDE PARK 2679 ESTABLISHED 18092 
BRUSSELS: 13 RUE DE LA REGENCE 


825 Madison Avenue 


New York 21, N.Y. 
at 69th Street 


TRafalgar 9-3344 


London Office: c/o C. N. Walker, Lester & Co., 120 Moorgate, E.C.2 


ee os 
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A beautiful Sheraton Secretaire 
in ‘fiddle-back’ figured satinwood 


with amaranthe bandings and 


vccdemenmammnic 


flutings, superb quality and color. 
A fine example of 18th Century 


cabinet work. Circa 1790. 


37 inches wide, 184 inches deep, 52} inches wide. 


Members of The British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd, 


THE LEFEVRE GALLERY 


XIX and XX 
CE NGI 
BRENCH 
PAINTINGS 


30 BRUTON STREET, 
LONDON, W.1 


Telephone: Cables: CAMILLE PISSARRO Les chataigniers a Osny (c. 1873 
j ¥ rac orl 99073 
Mayfair 2250 Drawings, London Canvas 254 x 32 inches. 


GREGORY & CO. 


(BRUTON STREET) LTD. ESTABLISHED 1823 


27 BRUTON ST., BERKELEY SQUARE 
LONDON, W.1 


TELEPHONES: TELEGRAMS: 
MAYFAIR 2608/9/0 GREGCO, WESDO 
MAYFAIR 2066 LONDON 


Yt INP SE I (OY (Oi Te S BAU TTA SD aN Ge 
1 (OL WE INE IE SE OF IR IB ELECTRICAL WORKS 
UO PUTO EES ale be Rey DIES GC) OFREACIEIOUNGS 
OP NO) Te WE wl UE INS Eig ES BAD PIN GEG 
CFA Re Rar aa aes, VAT ENOCAST AICO RINGS 


A finely shaped early Queen Anne walnut double domed 
cabinet, the doors (the plain glass would have originally 
been mirror plate) and drawer fronts inlaid, the top 
surmounted by carved and gilt finials. Circa 1710. 
Height 6 ft. 11 in. Width 4 ft. 
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TESSIERS 


LTD. 


ANTIQUE SILVER, JEWELS 
AN DEOBIELS IDA T: 


A pair of George IV Soup Tureens 
made in London by Robert Garrard in 1829. 
Weight 249 oz. 5 dwt. 


and 


A pair of George III Sauce Tureens 
made in London in 1769. 
Weight 32 oz. 13 dwt. 


26 NEW BOND STREET, 
LONDON, W.1 


Telegrams: Tessierite, Wesdo, London Telephone: Mayfair 0458 


WILLIAM WALTER (Antiques) LTD. 


(Office on right hand of entrance to London Silver Vaults) 


LONDON SILVER VAULTS, CHANCERY HOUSE, CHANCERY LANE 
LONDON W.C.2 Telegrams: Walter Silvavults London 


Telephone: Chancery 3248 


ANTIQUE SILVER 


From left to right: 
GEORGE Il TEAPOT 
Date 1758 
Made by Alex Gairdner 
of Edinburgh 
(Hugh Gordon’s Assay Master) 
Length 92 inches. Height 65 inches 


GEORGE Ill TEAPOT 
Date 1770 
Made by Edward Copper 
of London 
Length 94 inches. Height 7 inches 


GEORGE Ill TEAPOT 
Date 1767 


Made by Walter Brind of London 
Length 10 inches. Height 7 inches 


BOW, c, 1765 
THE NEW 
DANCERS 

mounted on one 

base as a 
candlestick and 
decorated in 
brilliant colours. 

The sconce bears 
the TEBO mark. 

Height 104 inches. 


156 
BROMPTON 
ROAD, 
LONDON, 
S.W.3 


Cables: 
PORCELIQUE 


V ne Georgian Corner Cupboard in faded mahogany. The fri inlai i 
Tel: & satinwood £45. A Chippendale Wine Cooler with original Dinter pee 
KENsineton oma (i . ) (ta tap. £67-10-0. A small Sheraton Sideboard in faded mahogany £65. 
e y \ am ef \ T Te. nN 7 7 | T 
ueqes REGENCY HOUSE (WALTON) ANTIOUES 
WALTON-ON-THE-HILL, TADWORTH, SURREY Tadworth 3060 
Walton-on-the-Hill lies 1 mile off the A217 London, Sutton, Reigate and Brighton 
road, Fork right I mile beyond Burgh Heath. 


5272 & 3793 


SPECIALISTS IN 18th CENTURY 
PORCELAIN 


Members of The British Antique Dealers’ Assn. 


XXII 
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BY APPOINTMENT 
DEALERS IN ANTIQUE FURNITURE AND WORKS OF ART 
TO THE LATE QUEEN MARY 


M. HARRIS & SONS 


Established 1868 


A finely carved Chippendale mahogany spindle-galleried tripod table. 
Diameter 253 inches 


44-52 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C.1 


Telephone: MUSEUM 2121 Telegrams: Artisonne Phone London 


D.M.& P 
LONDON (MANHEIM NEW YORK 
7 Manchester Street, W.1 Porcelain ~Lottery~ AG East 57th Siveet 


(Near Wallace Collection) Gnamels 


Members of The British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd., rk Cit 
Telephone: Welbeck 7107 New Yo y 


and Art and Antique Dealers’ League of America 


RARE 
LONGTON HALL 
PORCELAIN 


A pair of Longton Hall 


Cherubs of early ‘Snowman’ 
type representing Music and 


Literature. 


4 inches high 


Circa 1750 


J. & W. TWEED 


408-410 LEEDS ROAD 
Tel. 2322 BRADFORD 3 Est. 1903 


(Members of The British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd.) 


BLAISE PRESTON LTD. 


152 HIGH STREET NORTH, DUNSTABLE, BEDS. 


LP 


Close to Dunstable | > ANTIQUES OF 


North Railway Station 


Dunstable 595 : " QUALITY 


< 


GS 


Still life, “Fruit in wicker basket’ 
by Clara Peeters 
(Flemish) Circa 1620 
Panel 163 20% inches 


A Chippendale carved mahogany armchair of fine quality and condition. C. 1750 


a — OVERSEAS INQUIRIES INVITED = 
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freshment’, 1846 by Sir Edwin LANDSEER (1802-1873) painted at Geneva Panel: 39 X 50 inches 


Collection: Joseph Barchard 
Exhibited: Royal Academy, 1846 

Royal Academy: Landseer Memorial Exhibition, 1874 
Art Loan Exhibition, Brighton, 1884 


TOOTH 


Established 1842 


31 BRUTON STREET 


LONDON, W.1 


Mayfair 2920 Cables: ‘INVOCATION, London’ 


XIXth CENTEKs 


Making Jam 
EDOUARD FRERE, 1880 


Panel 18 * 143 inches (46 * 37 cms.) 
Framed 24 * 21 inches (61 X 53 cms.) 


Canvas 16 © 
Framed 23 


M. NEW 


ES TAd 


Members of The Br 


43a Duke Street, St. James’s, 


Telephone: WHItehall 6068/9 


Lunch-time 
E. CASTAN, 1863 


Panel 94 X 7 inches (24 x 18 cms.) C O L L E C Te 


Framed 13% X 11 inches (34 X 28 cms.) 


ONTEMPORARY 


= 
eS a Se 


Learning the game 


P. SEIGNAC 


Panel 164 xX 124 inches (41 X 32 cms.) 
Framed 21 X 18 inches (53 X 46 cms.) 


Vy 


To 


1877 


x 61 cms.) 
X 79 cms.) 


N LID 


rs’ Association Ltd. 


Ryder Street, London, S.W.1 


1870 


Telegraphic Address : NEWPIC, PICCY, LONDON 


Tuning up 
J. FAUVELET 


U R C H A 5 E D Panel 9} X 7} inches (24 x 18 cms.) 


Framed 14 X 12 inches (35 X 29 cms.) 


Ag fo oSVENOR Srp vo 


o* Ee 
% “NEW BOND STREET ~7 


d stems. C. 1820. 


castes: ‘CRYSTALDAY LONDON! 


HENRY SPENCER 
———— &§ SONS === 


ESTABLISHED 1840 
Eric C. Spencer, M.B.E., M.A. (Cantab), F.R.I.C.S., F.A.1. 
Rupert W. Spencer, M.A. (Cantab), F.A.1. 
H. Michael Spencer, F.R.I.C.S., F.A.I. 
L. M. Seymour. W. E. Peck, F.A.I. 


of RETFORD, Nottinghamshire 


Finest examples 


of 
17th century Dutch Masters 


Sales by Auction 
of the Contents of Mansions and Country Houses 


Sales of Landed Estates and Properties 


20 The Square, RETFORD, Notts. 


Telephone: 531-2 


9 Norfolk Row, SHEFFIELD 1 


Telephone: 25206 (2 lines) 


91 Bridge Street, WORKSOP, Notts. 


Telephone: 3347-8 


Gr WICK Besa aha eb Eel 
SISOS ILONWOKOIN Se 


VALUATIONS FOR ALL PURPOSES 
Telephone ; Whitehall 7440 
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BAAN & SORS LTD. 


23 GRAFTON STREET LONDON W.1 


TELEPHONE HYDE PARK 0444 


AN ENGLISH BUREAU PLAT IN THE FRENCH TASTE 


Width 2 ft. 8 in., depth 1 ft. 7 in., height 2 ft. 43 


ESTABLISHED 1884 


Members of The British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd. 


in. 


TELEGRAMS 


BLAIRTIQUE, PICCY, LONDON 


XXIX 


EXHIBITION 
of 
EARLY ENGLISH 


WATERCOLOURS 
and 


other drawings 


he 
De 


December ist to 24th 
1958 


ANTHONY VANDYKE COPLEY FIELDING, R.W.S. 1787-1855 
Watercolour, size 14 17 inches 
SIGNED AND DATED 1811 


THE PULITZER] Gx biaeixes 


5 KENSINGTON HIGH STREET, LONDON, W.8 as WEStern 2647 


A> EREDERTICGRS 


(CHELSEA) LTD 


266-267 Fulham Road 
London SW 3 


Philip & Bernard d F Flaxman 2188 


DOMBEY 


(antiques and works of art) 


specialise in the finest 
decorative 


Porcelain 


9 Shepherd Market eri) | Wish to Purchase 
London, W.1 | 


Grosvenor 3585 


Eighteenth Century English Furniture 
for the Home and Export Markets 


NG 
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STEPHEN MOORE LTD. 


MEMBERS OF THE BRITISH ANTIQUE DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION LTD. 


SLES A DSH 


ac 


View on the Rhine, 1837 Canvas 263 x 593 inches 


Sofa table in mahogany, banded 
in kingwood. Length 65 inches, 
width 24 inches. 


One of a Pair of Adam 
period giltwood chairs. 


Mahogany knee-hole desk 
33 inches wide. 


CASTLE PLACE, LEWES, SUSSEX 


and at 


603 HIGH. STREET, LEWES 


fs RENE Gee se se, i; De Bn Ye G) 


VY. BLOOM & SON LED 


15 NORTON FOLGATE BISHOPSGATE 
LONDON EA BIS. 1587 


a f 


Sf 


GEORGE I FINE SILVER GILT CUP AND COVER 


NICHOLAS CLAUSEN LONDON 1724 
WEIGHT 65 ounces HEIGHT 114 inches OVERALL 
[gore FI rece rr re re ier cere iri rei rrr re re rer re rel rere rr rll rrr rll re er rere rrr rr el cl rele lel re rel te rele rele 


se 

a 

* 
2. 


Interesting Games Table 
veneered in Partridge wood, 
Ebony and Tulip wood 


with two drawers 


and detachable slide 


iterate rer rel rrr rrr lr rr rrr rrr rr rr rrr rr rrr 


ia 


Valuations for Insurance 


feel 


and Probate 


MAPLE & CO? TID 


TOTTENHAM. COURT ROAD 
LONDON W.1 - TEL: EUS 7000 


52g yyy yyy yyy 


: . all 
Ea 2 yy ey yyy SNS) 7) 
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Winifred Cilliams (Antiques) 


38 South Street 
Grbles: EASTBOURNE 


Telephone: 
Antiquity, Eastbourne 


astbourne 780 
Sussex JSR O SOT 


Members of the British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd. 


_ 


18th Century ENGLISH PORCELAIN FIGURES 


Above: An early DERBY girl with basket of flowers. Height $$ inches. Circa 1756. Incised cross mark. 
An early CHELSEA figure of Geography. Red anchor mark. Height 44 inches. Circa 1755. 
A PLYMOUTH figure of Winter. Height 5? inches. Circa 1770. 


Below: A pair of CHELSEA Musicians. Gold anchor mark. Height 54 inches. Circa 1760. 
A very race LONGTON HALL figure of David Garrick. Height 7} inches. Circa 1755. 


Colour films on request 


PRIDES of LONDON L?? 


Members of The British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd. 


Tel: BELgravia 3080 


EXHIBITION. These 
steps form part of the exhi- 
bition of various Library 
Steps of the Georgian era, 
now being held at Prides of 
London’s Great Galleries. 


A pair of Georgian period mahogany 2-tread library steps, of elegant proportions. 


PRIDES ¢ LONDON’S Great Galleries 179/180 SLOANE S TREES S.W.1 


MARTIN & Co. Ltd. of CHELTENHAM 


GOLDSMITHS AND SILVERSMITHS FOR 150 YEARS 1806-1958 


EXPERTS IN 
ANTIQUE SILVER 


George [ Brandy warmer, T7L9e 


Maker, Jas. Goodwin. 


George II 6-inch Salver, 1748. 
Maker, Wm. Peaston. 


George Ill Mustard-pot, 1820. 
Maker, H. D. 


George III Strainer, 1766. 
Maker, Wm. Plummer. 


Promenade CHELTENHAM Telephone 78 ot 
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THE HORSE GUARDS 
by 
SAMUEL SCOTT 


(1793-1772) 


Canvas 313 49 inches 


BERNARD 


21 RYDER STREET, ST. JAMES’S, LONDON, S.W.1 


Telephone: WHITEHALL 6894 


XXXV 


WINTER AMUSEMENT 
A view in Hyde Park from the Sluice at the East End 


Coloured aquatint engraving from a painting by J. C. Ibbetson 


Published March 12th, 1787 by R. Sayer 


EXHIBITION OF 
EARLY ENGLISH WATERGOLOURS 


Priced at twelve guineas and under. 
Suitable for Christmas and New Year Presents. 
Catalogue available on request. 


Also a large selection of PRINTS of all subjects, similarly priced. 


FRANK T. SABIN 


ESTABLISHED 1848 


PARK HOUSE, 24 RUTLAND GATE, KNIGHTSBRIDGE, S.W7 


Phone: KEN 4914 & 9989 Cables: SABINUS London 
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Interior has shaped drawers 
and within the cupboard 
are contrived six secret 
compartments, 


AN UNUSUALLY SMALL 18th 
CENTURY BUREAU veneered with 
beautifully coloured burr-elm, and 


supported on its original feet. 


Only 1 ft. 9 in. wide. 


Orwy & (Drury 


Ag, Caton Gerrace, Juontum, S.Ct. 


Telephone: Sloane 2461 


VALUATIONS +» WORKS OF AKT 


A Magnificent marquetry commode, circa 
1770, in the French Taste, attributed to 
John Cobb, the renowned cabinet maker to 
George Ill, is now being displayed by 
Temple Williams. John Cobb, the colourful 
character of the 18th century was frequently 
employed by George III “ for cabinet work 


of the most elaborate and expensive sort”. 


HAUNCH OF VENISON YARD | 
BROOK STREET:LONDON:W:1 RIED 


BOND S/REET 


NOW 
ON SALE 
25s. Od. 


Through your local 
Bookseller 
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TEMPLE 
WILLIAMS 


LIMITED 


ANTIQUES 


This quaint address is approached by a 
narrow turning situated between Bond 
Street and South Molton Street. 


HAVE YOU 
ORDERED 
YOUR COPY ? 


from The Belgrave Library, 
22 Armoury Way, 
London, S.W. 18 


ae 

[ 
By post price 27/- ($5.00 U.S.A. 
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BY APPOINTMENT 
ANTIQUE DEALER 
TO THE LATE 
QUEEN MARY 


oe AES ! 
BY APPOINTMENT ez y; 
ANTIQUE DEALER ) pe 


TO H.M. QUEEN 
ELIZABETH THE 
QUEEN MOTHER 


Rare Enals and Continental Hibter, Miniatures 


A set of 4 Queen Anne Candlesticks. 
By Lewis Mettayer, London 1711/1712. 
Height 73 inches. 


An example from our Collection of Early English Silver. 


13 Mew-Bond el treet 
Valuations for Probate, 
Insurance and Division. OTL: oY 


Telephone: MA ¥fair 6261 & 6262 
Member of The British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd. 
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Telephone 


VIEW OF WESTMINSTER BRIDGE 


by 
SAMUELS COM cx 1710—1772 
Signed and dated 1760 Oil on canvas, size 27 & 45 inches 


eet eA SOCIETY i722 


Paintings and Water-colours Old and New 


Collections purchased 


moan EW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1 


Established 1876 Members of The British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd. Telephone: Mayfair 5116 


RESTORATION AND 
CONSERVATION OF OE i Dy 4 
THE ANTIQUE ” g Or 
an a 


Restorers to the Leading Museums 
WELCOMES YOU 


to the richest experience of 
your life! India — with all her 
glamour and modernity — is 
only a few hours away. 
Make plans now to enjoy her 
wonders. 


Illustrated brochures and __ suggested 
itineraries from your Travel Agent or 


THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA 


BRONZES « CERAMICS * ENAMELS 
IVORIES * JADES - MARBLES 
TORTOISESHELL * MOTHER-OF-PEARL 
SNUFFS » ORMOLU * BUHL 
OBJETS D’ART * FURNITURE * ETC. 


G. GARBE 


FOUNDED 1770 


23 CHARLOTTE STREET 
LONDON, W.1 


Telephone: MUSEUM 1268 


~ TOURIST. OFFICE 


28 Cockspur Street, LondonS WI Telephone: TRAfalgar 1718 


XLI 


KAPLAN 


IMPRESSIONIST AND MODERN 
PAINTINGS AND DRAWINGS 


CAILLEBOTTE LEBOURG PIGNON 
CEZANNE LOISEAU PICASSO 
DE CHIRICO LUCE RENOIR 
DUFY MONET SUTHERLAND 
GROMAIRE OUDOT VENARD 


6 DUKE STREET, SE. JAMES'S, LONDON Tsay 


WHITEHALL 8665 


The Old Metalcraft Shop 


HAROLD CASIMIR, MEMBER B.A.D.A. Ltd. 


WILLIAM F. 
TILLMAN 


THE RESTORERS OF FINE PERIOD 
FURNITURE 


First class service 


Prompt collection and delivery 
to outer London area 


We specialize in restoring fine 18th 
Century furniture: Chippendale, 
Adam, Hepplewhite, Sheraton, etc. 


A group of very interesting pewter 17th and 18th century 
Candlesticks from our fine collection of antique pewter. 


Large stock of ANTIQUE PEWTER, Firegrates, Fenders, and 
FINE BRASS CHANDELIERS at reasonable prices. 13-17 WHYTECLIFFE ROAD 
PURLEY, SURREY 


Uplands 0134 


Trade enquiries welcomed. 


Only Address: 194 BROMPTON ROAD, LONDON, S.W.3 
Cables: Casimir, London Telephone: KENsington 5001 
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DELOMOSNE 


AND SON LIMITED 


A rare Regency period twelve light 

Chandelier. Each of the four finely 

chased ormolu rims is cast in the form 

of roses and thistles and incorporates a 

row of brilliant square-cut glass jewels. 
Circa 1810. 

Height: 6ft.9in. Diameter: 3 ft. 6 in. 


4 CAMPDEN HILL ROAD, W.8 
WESTERN 1804 _ 
CABLEGRAMS: DELOMOSNE, LONDON 


NEW YORK _ 


104 East 57th Street 
New York City | 
Plaza 3-8920 


| Lok” SS. J. SARUBS@ Eman 
| 43 Museum Street 5 ; 
W.C.1 a 

HOLborn 2712 London Showroom one minute from the British Museum 


Member of the 
Art and Antique 
Dealers’ League 


of America 


OLD SHEFFIELD Fine George I Irish Cup and Cover, made in Dublin, 1723. Height 11 inches. FINE ANTIQUE 
PLATE Pair similar Irish Cups, by Thomas Williamson. Circa 1740. Height 43 inches. SILVER 


P. EH. GILLINGHAM 
M.B.A.D.A. Ltd. 
Antiques and Works of Art 
| LARGEST STOCK IN THE SOUTH OF ENGLAND 


especially for collections. 1958 Catalogue of English | Speciality: Old English Cottage Furnishing 


Coins, 9/3. Specimen Bulletin 6d. 8 CHERTSEY STREET ‘LYNDHURST’ LONDON ROAD 


GUILDFORD GUILDFORD 
B. A. SEABY LTD., 65 Great Portland Street, London, W.| Telephone: 5750 Telephone: 61952 


BG FE Soh Shun Creo sor ALD ear OLR 


COINS AND MEDALS 


PONTREMOLT LTD 


11 SPRING STREET, PADDINGTON 
LONDON, W.2. Tel: Pad. 6664 


CARPETS, RUGS and FITTED CARPETS 


Queen Anne Design Needlework Rug, 
size 8 ft. 4in.x Sft.3in. Cream ground 
with floral design in soft shades of 
rose, gold, blue, pink and green. 
Border ground in grey. 


; ; & a. oe & S - EXPERT CARPET and TAPESTRY RESTORERS 
A eo 2% and CLEANERS 


ge on RBs. . ee ‘ SPECIAL ATTENTION GIVEN TO ALL 
a ° : TRADE ORDERS 


We are interested in buying genuine old rugs and carpets 
of merit 
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O”’HANA GALLERY 


13 CARLOS PLACE, GROSVENOR SQUARE, W.1 


Grosvenor 1562 


MARC CHAGALL Hommage a Paris Oil on canvas 164 X 12 inches 


FRENCH MASTERS 
19th and 20th Century 


XLV 


ftlaryp PHellis HOWARD PHILLIPS 


Member B.A.D.A. Ltd. 


CHARNHAM CLOSE 


HUNGERFORD, BERKS. 
’Phone 200 


A Bristol privateer glass 
‘Succefs to the Anson’ c. 1758 


68 Marylebone Lane, London, W.1 


WELBECK 4974 


W. WADDINGHAM 


(Member of The British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd.) 


10 Royal Parade, 


Harrogate 


Dealer in Antiques and Works of Art 


wishes to announce that he has 


OPENED A BRANCH AT 


99 MOUNT STREET, 
LONDON, W.1 


Tel: Grosvenor 2411 


EARLY XV CENTURY POLYCHROME GROUP ca 


St. Anne, Virgin and Child 
FRENCH 
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BY APPOINTMENT TO 
HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN 
GOLDSMITHS & 
CROWN JEWELLERS 


Antique Silver Kettle, 
Stand and Lamp, 
engraved with the _ & -. 
Arms of Windsor. ; 


George Il 1741 


ye y 


Maker—Aymé Videau, 
London. 


Set of 4 Antique 
Silver Candlesticks, 
height 104 inches, engraved 
with the Arms of 
Burroughs impaling Offley. 


George Il 1748 
Maker—Frederick Kandler, 


London. 


RARD & CO. LTD. 


Crown Jewellers 
formerly THE GOLDSMITHS & SILVERSMITHS COMPANY LTD. 


112 REGENT STREET - LONDON + W.1 TELEPHONE REGENT 3021 


XLVII 


A Sheraton mahogany library table-steps, 
the top re-lined in dark green leather. 
Closed: 2 ft. 44 in. wide, 1 ft. 8 in. deep, 2 ft. 43 in. high. 


Open: 4 ft. high. 


The General Trading Company 


Members of The British Antique Dealers’ Association 


THE GENERAL TRADING CO (MAYFAIR) LTD 1-5 Grantham Place "y Park Lane (Piccadilly end) W1 Grosvenor $762 


Antiques, Furniture 

and Works of Art 
PACKED & SHIPPED 
to all parts of the World 


‘Happy and kumfi I shall be 
Gander @ White him packee me’ 


OVERSEAS HOUSEHOLD REMOVALS 


GANDER & WHITE LTD. 


Head Office: 


25 CHEVAL PLACE 
BROMPTON ROAD, LONDON, S.wW.7 
Telephone: KNightsbridge 0646-8 


Packing Warehouse 


77 AGINCOURT ROAD, LONDON, N.W.3 
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T. CROWTHER & SON 
of Fulham 


A rare mid XVIIIth Century 


Pinewood Chimneypiece | of 


superb quality and unusual design 


PENGTREORSMELE =. 0165 6927" 
TOME G lesen cee ae Deer 
OPENING WIDTH Meee verse a 
OPENING HEIGHT . . oe 3 LOl 


T. CROWTHER & SON 


(T. CROWTHER & SON LTD.) 282 NORTH END ROAD, FULHAM, LONDON, S.W.6 
Tel: FULham 1375-7. Cables: ANTIQUITY, LONDON. Please note: We close Saturdays at | p.m. 


FINE SILVER and 
ees M A R K G O L D ANTIQUE JEWELLERY 
Ancery 4821 


Vault 9, Chancery Lane Safe Deposit, Chancery Lane, London, W.C.2 


Fine rhodonite (rose-coloured) Desk Set, 7 pieces, all fully marked by FaBerGe. 
From our selection of Faberge. 


BY APPOINTMENT 
FINE ART DEALER 
TO THE LATE QUEEN MARY 


ALBERT 
AMOR 


LTD 


ESTABLISHED 1837 


Member of The British Antique Dealers’ 
Association Ltd. 


37 BURY STREET 
ST. JAMES’S 
LONDON, S.W.1I 


TELEPHONE: WHITEHALL 2444 
TELEGRAMS: AMORIFER, LONDON 


A fine Chelsea oval Dish decorated with Hans Sloane 
Botanical Plants. Red Anchor Period. 153 inches wide. 
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Canvas size 29 


Cables: 
Bruegart London 
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A magnificent pair of fine quality Antique Pewter Pricket 
Candlesticks. Circa 1780. Extreme Height 3 ft. 1 in. 


A very rare Chinese porcelain rouleau vase of 
the Famille Noire, decorated in Famille Verte cuter 0 
enamels on a black ground. K‘ang Hsi period. 


A.D. 1662-1722. Height 94 inches without stand. (CHARLES CASIMIR) 
Member of The British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd. 


142 BROMPTON ROAD 


SYADINIEY IE, IMfOIss LONDON, S.W.3 


Fine Old Chinese Ceramics and Works of Art Tel: Kensington 7370 
e 

THE FINEST Early Oak Furniture WANTED TO 

COLLECTION : : PURCHASE, 

OF ANTIOUE. ‘Xtique Brass Chandeliers ae 

81 DAVIES STREET, LONDON, W.| cece and Fenders a ora 

Established 1910 MAYfair 4670 COUNTRY always in stock "PEWTER 
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70 SOUTH AUDLEY STREET, LONDON, w.l 


+5 (Member of The British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd.) Telephone: HY De Park 5288 


(and at 36 HIGH STREET, OXFORD) Telephone: Oxford 4197 


A French Renaissance Tapestry in excellent condition. In colour, predominantly blue-green. 
Height 11 ft. 2 in., width 17 ft. 9 in. 


FINE TAPESTRIES, SAVONNERIE and AUBUSSON CARPETS, NEEDLEWORK and BROCADES, ENGLISH and FRENCH FURNITURE 


VVV VV VV VV VV V VV FV VV VV TV FVII 


Puttick « Simpson Lrtp. 


ESTABLISHED 1794 


WARE GALLERIES 


PICTURE and PORCELAIN 


RESTORATION 


FINE ART, MUSICAL INSTRUMENT AND 
STAMP AUCTIONEERS 


7 Blenheim Street, New Bond Street 
LONDON, W.1 
MAYFAIR 6622 


OLLI LLOQ QMO OOO mmEImwmwmO@w mI? 


226 Fulham Road, London, S.W.10 
Telephone: Flaxman 7303 


a VVUVIVVVT VT VVVVVVVVTVVvVvVvVvVTVvVvVY 
on 0 44444444444444444444444 


VUCUCCC CCC CO OO Nd fe be he hn te te, ton th te th th thn Lr, Ln ee, Ln. Lr. Len. Ln. 


LI 


MMERCIAL PHOTOGRAPHY, BOTH IN 
HE YEAR 1919 WE HAVE SPECIALISED IN HIGH CLASS CO oR 
BLACK & WHITE AND COLOUR. MAY WE DRAW YOUR ATTENTION TO OUR NEW DEPARTMENT 


3D COLOUR PHOTOGRAPHY 


THEIR 
THE ONLY METHOD WHICH SHOWS ANTIQUES IN 
FULL BEAUTY—CORRECT IN COLOUR, SHAPE AND SURFACE 


Telephone: 
Cuan ae LARKIN BROS. LTD. HOLborn 6871 
CRS arses 201 High Holborn, London W.C.1 (5 lines) 


¢. & D. OC DONOGHUE 


Members of The British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd. 


FINE STOCK OF ENGLISH CHINA 


DIO{RSSsEs Go AL Lae RRs tas 
Je oA Re DE RLC KS 


(Member of The British Antique Dealers’ Association) 


WISHES TO PURCHASE 
OLD ENGLISH FURNITURE 


Parade, TORQUAY, Devon 


Telephone: 3567 


12 Victoria 


49 DORSET STREET, BAKER STREET, LONDON, W.1. Welbeck 8934 


THE WORLD’S GREATEST BOOKSHOP 


| HARRY 


CHERNACK 
of Edinburgh 


Antique Silver 


Shefheld Plate 


+ FF OR BOOKS * ¥* 


ALL YOUR CHRISTMAS BOOKS 


That’s what I call quick service—I telephoned 

Foyles at 10 a.m. and the book (although 
it was out-of-print) reached me by the next 
morning’s post. 7] —A Customer's Letter. 


Antique Jewellery 


12 ROSE STREET « PHONE CAP 3035 


Member of The British Antique Dealers’ Association 


119-125 CHARING CROSS RD., LONDON, W.C.2 
GERrard 5660 (20 lines)—Open 9-6 (inc. Sats.) 


Nearest Station: Tottenham Court Road 


THE MEANING AND PURPOSE OF ART 
or 
THE MAKING OF LIFE 


Now Reprinted in 
New Revised and Enlarged 
Second Edition 


ARTHUR R. HOWELL’S 


Important Book on Aesthetic Philosophy - 21s. 


1881-1956 


1881-1956 


21s.) 


From The Times Literary Supplement ; 


nner ee 


*. . Mr. Howell has the best sort of experience for writing on art. . what he has to say 
is valuable and penetrating . .” 


From J. H. C. Laker : 

i This is a superbly written book in which a philosophical writer surveys the 
theories of art, defines the aesthetic outlook, has something clear and definite to say, and 
appraises modern art which will be of immense interest and assistance to the per- 
plexed general reader. .” 


From Sir John Squire, The Illustrated London News : 

- And I find that most of the solemn modern critics of painting do not know 
creation from the inside. . . I must say that Mr. Howell is an exception . . can pro- 
duce explanations . . for even the most recent developments . . but he remains a 
human being, with an eye for our mysterious destiny, and an eye for every lovely 
thing, from the lighted window of the distant inn to a primrose in the shade. . . He is 
a humanist in the sense of the Latin poet who wrote‘ Homo Sum’ 


Obtainable through all booksellers 
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From Margaret Willy, English : 

*. . The author's explorations of such aspects as man’s responses to his environment 
- the distinction between natural form and art form . . the artist’s outlook and the 

trend of modern art, is illuminating and profound. .° 


From Victor Rienaecker, Apollo : 
*. . Only through the perfect integration of aesthetic ideals with the problems of the 
economic order does Mr. Howell see a solution of the overall problem of man’s real 


freedom and happiness . . fully repaid by a second immersion in the thought of a very 


significant social philosopher. .” 
From Books and Bookmen : 
*. . A general survey of artistic theories and an appraisement of modern art. . In 


particular, it is concerned, from the humanist point of view, with the relation of art 
to everyday life. ; 


Distributor A. ZWEMMER Ltd. 


LIV 


LV 


THE COSTLIEST PERFUME IN THE WORLD 


JEAN () | a 


40z.£5.0.0 $0z.£8.8.0 loz. £13.0.0 20z.£22.0.0 40z. £42.0.0 


ARTHUR CHURCHILL LTD 


22-32 Harrow Road, London, W.2 


(Pad: 0154) 


LEFT: WINE GLASS, 6 inches. ENGRAVED 
|| JACOBITE ROSE/2 BUDS/OAK LEAF/STAR: 
AIR TWIST STEM. ENGLISH, C. 1750. 


RIGHT: WINE GLASS, 6 inches. ENGRAVED | 

‘SUCCESS TO THE SOCIETY’, JACOBITE | 
| ROSE/2 BUDS: OPAQUE WHITE TWIST 
| STEM. ENGLISH, C. 1760. 
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PHILLIPS & RIXSONEET®: 


Members of The British Antique Dealers’ Association 


31 OLD BROMPTON ROAD, LONDON S.W.7 


Telephone : Kensington 5858 


A fine late 18th Century mahogany library table, on a plain turned stem 

with four-way swept supports. The circular revolving top, lined in faded 

red hide with double gold borders, contains six drawers inlaid with ivory 
lettering. Circa 1785. Diameter 3 ft. 6 in. Height 2 ft. 5 in 


PACKERS * SHIPPERS * INSURERS * CUSTOMS BROKERS ‘ TRAVEL AGENTS 


LVI 


HOLMES 


MEMBERS OF THE BRITISH ANTIQUE DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION LTD 


A Fine Set of Four Antique Silver Candlesticks. Sheffield 1806. By S. Kirby. 
A Very Fine Antique Silver Egg Boiler. London 1802. By J. Edwards. 


Guide to ) 

Marks of Origin on 

_Bnitish and 

ee COLLECTIONS OR SINGLE PIECES TRADE ENQUIRIES 
he Yer 5 PURCHASED INVITED 


and 
Old Sheffield Plate 


Makers’ Marks 
17431860 


A BOOK ON HALLMARKS 


SPRL DA 


HOLMES 

Jewellers Led, 
y 29 OLD BOND STREET. 7s. 3d. post free 
} LONDON, W.L 
ee 


HOLMES LTD., 29 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1 


(Our Only Address) Telephone: HYDE PARK 1396 


GONNOISSEUR REGISTER 


DECORATIVE WROUGHT IRONWORK and other metalwork of 
the highest quality made by traditional methods. We shall be pleased 
to quote for your requirements. George Lister & Sons, Ltd., Abbey 
Road, Cambridge. 

FOR SALE: New Zealand cabinet inlaid with various woods, 49 inches 
wide x 62 inches high overall. Carved pediment and brackets. Mar- 
quetry front and side panels depicting landscapes, flora and fauna of 
New Zealand. Maoris and emblems on rectangular table. Photograph 
supplied on request. Box No.: 7102. 


Le LOEWEN PIA 


Member of B.A.D.A. 


4 ST. JAMES’S STREET 
LONDON, S.W.1 


Whitehall 1781 


A fine Hepplewhite serpentine 
mahogany commode with the 
original brass handles. 

37 inches wide, 244 inches deep, 
334 inches high. 


18th- CENTURY ENGLISH FURNITURE 


Jacques RouAULT GALLERIES 


(INCORPORATING de FRESNES OF AYRSHIRE) 
CESSNOCK CASTLE 


GLAtkSTiZOrN 


AYRSHIRE 
EXPORTERS 
Trade enquiries invited 


ANTIQUESand OBJETS D'ART 
INTERIOR DECORATION 
FINE FABRICS 
SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 


OAK FURNITURE Galston 314 


WANTED: Old locks, keys, jewel boxes, handcuffs, leg-irons, shackles 
spurs, firearms, powder flasks, knives, candle snuffers. Also books, prints, 
paintings on above. Roshon, 388 First Avenue, Phoenixville, Penna., 
U.S.A. 

REYNOLDS. Charming small portrait of Miss ‘heophila Palmer; 
illustrated Kay’s “Treasure Trove in Art’, exhibited, with full pedigree. 
Private owner wishes to sell. Box No.: 7013. 

WANTED: Russian Enamel Pieces. Write A. E. Turcone, 298 Broadway 
Providence, R.I., U.S.A. 

WANTED): circular (not oval) Soup Tureens with cover, sterling or 
Sheffield, square base, not over eleven inches high overall. Box No.: 7104. 
AUTOGRAPHS WANTED: Top cash prices paid for original letters 
and documents of famous persons. Charles C. Hamilton Autographs, 
Inc., 515 Madison Ave., New York 22, New York. 

Restorations to Antique Ironwork and other metalwork. We shall 
be happy to quote for work of this kind. Please write for details. 
GEORGE LISTER & SONS Ltd., Abbey Road, Cambridge. 
WRITE for illustrated lists of paintings, drawings, porcelain, 18th— 
2oth Centuries. Old Hall Gallery, Iden, Rye, Sussex. 

NAPOLEON III straight-sided brass bound bed, 4 foot. Also Antique 
four-wheeled French pony carriage. Box No.: 7105. 

WANTED: very attractive early Clipper ship paintings and models. 
Fine quality and condition. Photographs returned. John F. Walter, Jr., 
P.O. Box 14, Glen Rock, New Jersey, U.S.A. 

WANTED: Old, non-humorous legal prints, etchings, engravings of 


trials, judges, courtrooms. Write Hyder, 1609 Oil and Gas Building, 
Fort Worth, Texas, U.S.A. 


——————eeeeeSeSeSEeSeEeSeSSSSSSSse 
Register advertisements are $2.00 for 15 words (minimum), and thereafter 10 cents 
per word, which must be prepaid and mailed to THE CONNOISSEUR, 21 
EAST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 22, N.Y. Addresses or Box Numbers 
must be inserted, and replies to the latter should be clearly marked with the 
Box Number. The Proprietors of The Connoisseur accept no responsibility for any 
sales effected. be 


PADDINGTON 3051 


MONTAGUE MARCUSSEN, LTD. 


WORKS OF ART 


98, CRAWFORD STREET, 
W.1. 


Our many years’ experience of 
packing works of art for transit to 
any part of the world and our 
knowledge of shipping requirements 
is invaluable to collector and 
dealer alike. 


PITT & SCOTT 


LIMITED 


1/3 St. Paul’s Churchyard, London 
E.C.4 
Telephone: City 6474 
Household removals to all parts of 
the world. Storage facilities at 
London, Liverpool, Glasgow and 
Paris. 


FROST « REED [® 


Established 1808 


AN IMPORTANT AND SPLENDIDLY COLOURED PORTRAIT OF THE BATH PERIOD OF 
THOMAS GAINSBOROUGH, R.A. 


Matthew Hale, Esq. 39 X 60 inches 


seated in the house he built at Alderley in 1756 


41 New Bond St., London to Clare St., Bristol 


Mayfair 2457 


PAINTINGS 
AND PRINTS 


Established 1846 


BOUDIN, E. 
Harbour scene, Etaples 


Signed and dated 
lower right : 


‘Etaples, E. Boudin, 70’ 


Size 153 212 inches 


NOEDLER 


LONDON NEW YORK PARIS 
34. St. James’s Street 14 East 57th Street 


22 Rue Des Capucines 
S.W.1 INBY 222 


Re 


PAPAZIAN & ESKENAZI 


Oriental Art 


Nicolas E. LANDAU 


THE MODERN 


THROUGHOUT 


THE AGES 


3 rue de Duras 


Faubourg St. Honoré 


A rare light  lavender-grey _jade (near Elysée) 


(nephrite) Vase. Early Chien Lung. 


Height 133 in. Width 9 in. Volume 6 in. PARI S 


15 VIA MONTE NAPOLEONE, MILAN Base ANY: 33-45 
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By appointment 
; to H.M. Queen Elizabeth IT 
By appointment Fewellers 
to H.M. Queen Elizabeth 
The Queen Mother 


By appointment 
lo the late Queen Mary 


? 


LTD: 


138 REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.1 
AND AT LLANDUDNO 


Gold cigarette case enamelled translucent (éte-de-négre on a guilloché field and mounted with two brilliant 
diamond thumb-pieces by Carl Fabergé 


Cigarette case in red and green golds set with a cabochon sapphire and fitted with a match compartment 
by Carl Fabergé. Bearing the initials of the workmaster August Fredrik Hollming. Imperial gift from the 
Tzar to the Grand Duke Nicholas of Russia, 1912. Engraved facsimile within the lid. 


Member of The British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd 


DUVEEN 


Masterpieces of 


PAINTING SACAGHE ee IMUNR Ie: PORGCERAt 
FURNITURE ‘PAP de Terie 


GOTHIC : RENAISSANCE . EIGHTEENTH CENTURY | 


DUVEEN BROTHERS INC. 


18 EAST 79 STREET 
NEW YORK 21, N.Y. 


CASA d’ARTE 


Paintings by Old Masters 


Just published Volume XII 1956/57 


ART-PRICE ANNUAL 


Listing prices of paintings, drawings, wate rcolours, engrav- 
ings, miniatures, furniture and other works of art sold at 
art sales in thirteen countries, with lists of art sales, auction- 
eers, famous collections. Over 10,000 prices are listed and 
there are ca. 500 photographs. 8vo, cloth. Price: £2. 10. 

(Volumes IV to XI covering 1948-56, are 

also available at £2. 10 each.) 

INDISPENSABLE TO MUSEUMS, ART GALLERIES, 

ART DEALERS, ART COLEEGIORS 


DIE WELTKUNST 


A fortnightly review of art sales in various parts 
of the world. £6. 8 per annum, including postage. 


KUNSTSTILE—KUNSTSPRACHE 
by Drs. Parow & Pappenheim. 


An encyclopaedia of art objects and styles and a dictionary of art 
terms in German, English and French. 2 vols. in 1, with 232 pages 
and 150 illus., 8vo, 1958 (2nd edn.) £1. 2. 6. 


published by Kunst und Techntk Verlag Ltd. 
8 Lipowskystr., Munich 25 
sole agents ALEC TIRANTI (CARE 


72 Charlotte Street, London, W.1 
(Mus 1165) 


Saint Gerolamo by GIOVANNI DONATO DA MONTORFANO 
XV century Panel 13 X 19 inches 


24 VIA MONTE NAPOLEONE, MILAN (ITALY) 
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R. F. LOCK 


Member of The British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd. 


TWENTY-THREE SPECIALISTS 
BREAKFRONT 152 BROMPTON ROAD, LONDON, S.W.3 IN 
BOOKCASES IN STOCK Telephone: Kensington 3221 BOOKCASES 


Mahogany 
Hepplewhite 
breakfront 
bookcase with 
fitted Secretaire 
drawer. 

Width 5 ft. 4 in. 


Remarkable pair of green jade cups — Chinese 
work of exceptional quality. 


Width of each cup: 22 cm. 


JACQUES ARTAIN 
GALLERIES 


30 Avenue de l’Opera 
PARIS 


Phone OPEra 22-50 


P. D. Trouillebert (1829-1900) 
‘The Spinner’ 


Ivory Sculpture 
Japanese XTXth century 73 inches 


GIORGIO CESARANO 


Galleria della Torre 
BI IRE AIO). IATL AY 


STADTEWALDGURTER. 32 
GOROEGNE 


(Illustrated catalogue free on request) 
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Two Regence armchairs 

in gilt wood. 

Very rare shape and carved. 
A similar armchair 

has been presented to the 
Louvre by a collector. 


MAURICE GllAILOM 


17 Place Vendome (next to the Ritz Hotel) Paris 


We are on the market to buy French Louis XV inlay furniture, French bronzes and 
French lacquer Furniture. 


Vase in cloissonné. Chien Lung Period 


NOVE DI BASSANO 
Eighteenth Century. Height 8 inches 


ALESSANDRO ORSI 


ANTIOUES, 
14 VIA BAGUTTA MILAN (ITALY) 
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Ancient Chinese Art 


48 Rue de Courcelles 
PARIS 


41 East 57th Street 
NEW YORK 


ae 
See 


o 2 « 


= 


€ 


\~ 


Aubusson carpet (Directoire period) beige medallion on 
brown background with green border. (2.6 * 3.0 metres) 


ANTIQUE and MODERN GCARP RES 
ORIENT-CHINA -AUBUSSON-SAVONNERIE 


GALERIE PERSANE 


132 Bd. Haussmann, PARIS (8) 
Phone: LABorde 27-39 
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SALE 
BY PUBLIC AUCTION 
IN PARIS 


Me. ETIENNE ADER, Auctioneer 
12 rue Favart 


MODERN PAINTINGS 


Boudin, Buffet, Camoin, Daumier, Delacroix, 
Raoul Dufy, Kisling, Metzinger, Miro 


SEVEN PAINTINGS OR 
GOUACHES BY UTRILLO 


OBJETS D’ART AND FINE 
18th CENTURY FURNITURE 


Bronzes, Porcelains, Old Silver 
Pair of Soup Tureens by AUGUSTE 


CHAIRS AND FURNITURE 


Salon Furniture 
with Aubusson Tapestry Upholstery 


ANCIENT TAPESTRIES 


Saint Crépin 
Sculptured wood polychrome. 1 metre high. 
Val de Loire, France. XVth Century. Sn ceihe 


Exhibited at the Antiques Exhibition, Val 
de Loire, Tours in 1903. At the ‘Curiosities GA LERIE CHA RPENTI ER 
of the World’ Exhibition at the ‘Musée des 

Arts Décoratifs’, Paris, 1954. Thursday, December 11, 1958 


at 2-30 p.m. 


BRIMO de LAROUSSILHE coiges i) eninfon DEN CEE 


PACITTI, FROMANGER. 
58 RUE JOUFFROY and 12 RUE de CHAZELLES 
Public viewing: Wednesday, December 10, 1958 


P A R I > from 9 to 12 noon, 2 to 6 p.m. and 9 to II p.m. 


26 Boul. MARECHAL-JOFFRE BEAULIEU-s-MER (A-M.) 
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NEWHOUSE GALLERIES 


ESTABLISHED 1878 


FINE 
PAINTINGS 


Kermesse 


by 


PI 


ALESSANDRO MAGNASCO 
1681-1749 
43% X 55} inches 


tf BAST c7th sees 
NEW YORK Py & 


Antique 
English 
Furniture 


1s; of a set of twelve 


rare George | walnut side 
chairs, with splat backs, 
cabriole front legs with shell 
carving on the knees, and 
claw -and- ball feet. Of 
superb colour and quality. 


England, circa 1720. 


° 
S t a | r & C O m p a n y Member of New York Antique and Art Dealers’ Association 


Inc. 
59 EAST 57th STREET NEW YORK 22 


EL. 5-7620-1 
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American and 


English Antiques 


Lowboy of the highest 
quality, from Barclay Hall, 
the Williams-Longstreth 
Philadelphia home. The 
brilliantly carved foliage 
and shells, the claw and 
ball feet and the ‘bronze’ 
finish of the heavy mahog- 
any can be matched by 
few other examples of 


American Chippendale. 


Ginsburg & Levy ANTIQUARIANS SINCE 1901 


815 MADISON AVENUE - NEW YORK 21, N.Y. 
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PARKE-BERNET 
GALLERIES: Inc 


NEW YORK 
AMERICA’S LEADING 
ACT LON] PLR MeE.Oik 


ope Se and 
GY Yt ae hy 
A sce e voprerly 


MADAME aegis by LOUIS TOCQUE 1696-1772 


2 X 25 inches 


(EVTRAL PICTURE. GALLERIES 


624 MADISON AVE., N.Y. 22 ELDORADO 5-6564 


A large staff of specialists, luxurious exhibition 
rooms and other unsurpassed facilities, a repu- 
tation for fair dealing, authoritative, finely 
printed catalogues, and a following of important 
and wealthy collectors throughout the world 
have established the PARKE-BERNET GALLERIES 
as the leading firm of its kind in the United 
States for antique furniture, tapestries, rugs, 
silver, porcelains, paintings, sculptures, rare 
books, manuscripts and other art and literary 
property at auction. 


If You Are a Potential Bidder: our monthly Important paintings 
Bulletin listing current and future sales, infor- 

mation regarding catalogues, bidding, etc. will by 

be sent to you Air Mail without charge—on 

request. British 

If You Contemplate Selling: details on PARKE- Canadian 
BERNET procedures, rates and other pertinent 


information are available through correspon- and 
dence. Address 
French 


Lestie A. Hyam, President artists 
Louis J. Marion, Executive Vice-President 
ARTHUR SWANN—MARY VANDEGRIFT, Vice- Presidents 


PARKE-BERNET GALLERIES, Inc 


980 Madison Ave., New York 21 x : Galleries 
SS 194 Bloor Street West 


always On view 


bposite Royal Ontario Museum 
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Pera bey es cf Ozonoff, Jue. 


244 Fifth Avenue 


NEW YORK 1, N.Y. 
ORegon 9-8198 


EEC 


ESTER BATEMAN Coffee Pot. Rare size and Rare Pair of QUEEN ANNE Candlesticks. Fine set of Four cast GEORGE 1 Silver Candlesticks. 
<ceptionally fine example of her work. Made Made in 1706 by Wm. Lukin. Beautifully Dublin 1740. Made by John Wilne. Height 8 inches. 
| 1784, fully marked on body and cover. marked, mint condition. Height 6 inches. 


leight 134 inches. 


NUNEINUAD aye 


Id English Silver 
Wd Sheffield Plate 


Objets d’ Art 
Fine Crystal and 


Victorian Plate China 


Magnificent Four piece GEoRGE U1 Tea and Coffee Set by the craftsman PAUL sToRR. Made 
in 1813. Comprising of Coffee Pot on Stand and Lamp, Tea Pot, Cream and Sugar Basin. 


Pair of unusual oversize Entree Dishes. GEORGE 11. Made in aa: 
1808 by R. Crooke. Weight 170 ounces. Fully marked, top, Pair of fine quality, size and shape GEORGE II] 
bottom and handles. Coat of Arms both sides of top dishes. Sauce Boats. Made in 1829 by Benj. Smith, 


THE BRITISH ANTIQUE DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION 


Li Tai Po, the famous Chinese poet of the T'ang Dynasty 


(AID) 70702) was the 
proud recipient of the 
Taoist diploma grading him 
as a sort of ‘Master of Higher 
Thought’. 

His patron was Ho Chih 
Chang, a great calligraphist. 

His poem Shu Tao Nan, 
has been many times trans- 
lated,—into English by 
Arthur Waley. (Published 
Luzac. 1919). 

Li T‘ai Po began writing 
at the age of 10, caused 
Government consternation 
by criticizing the “Book of 
Odes’, became notorious at 
an early age for his dissolute 
habits and, despite this, was 
awarded for his talent, an 
official position at the Royal 
Court One oem occasion: 
when the Emperor rebuked 
him personally for his 
insobriety, he retorted, 
‘Can you change the nature 


of the snow, make mountains 


“Can you make mountains soft ?? 


Reproduced by courtesy of the British Museum 


Intrigues at Court made it prudent for him to leave Court 


circles, and he founded a 
small coterie of fellow poets 
known as ‘the Eight Immor- 
tals of the Wine Cup’, whose 
output of literary gems was 
closely related to their intake 
of wine. 

Li T‘ai Po’s demise at the 
age of 61 was undoubtedly 
due to one of these wine- 
bibbing literary sessions. Re- 
turning home across a lake 
he wrote a sonnet to the 
moon and, on seeing her 
image in the water, thought 
she was personally there to 
praise his poem. Tipsily, he 
leaned over to embrace her, 
and was drowned. 

This lovable individual was 
a favourite subject for artists 
and craftsmen of China to 
portray in a wide variety of 
media and the example illus- 
trated is of enamelled porce- 
lain. He is shewn reclining 


sponges hard?’ —_ against a large—and empty—Wine Jar, a characteristic pose. 


The British Antique Dealers’ Association was founded in 1918 to 


foster a high standard of integrity among those engaged in the trade. 


LOOK FOR THE SIGN 


ASK FOR THE BOOKLET 


A free booklet giving the names and addresses of over five hundred established 
dealers in antiques and works of art who are members of the Association will be 


forwarded on application to the Secretary. 


THE BRITISH ANTIQUE DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION LTD. 
BANK BUILDINGS, 16 ST. JAMES’S STREET, LONDON, S.W.1 


TELEPHONE : WHITEHALL 4943 
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71-72 Buckingham Gate, London, S.W. 


Telephone: Abbey $894 


Wt cw arn 
Weg Baas ’ 
ass Kp 


BY APPOINTMENT 
TO H.R.H. THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH 
MEDALLISTS 


BY APPOINTMENT 
TO H.M. THE QUEEN 
MEDALLISTS 


SPINK & SON LED. 


EST. 1772 


Ancient Egyptian figure of a man seated in a clay pot. Predynastic, c.4000 B.C. Height 18 inches. 
Published in “The Light of Egypt’ by Robert de Rustafjaell, F.R.G.S. in 1909 and in Vol. 13 of 
‘The Journal of Egyptian Archaeology’, 1927. 


9, 6, 7 King Street, St. James’s, London, S.W.1 


Cables: SPINK, LONDON Telephone: WHITEHALL 5275 (5 lines) 
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Christmas—with the 
Paris Fine Art ‘lrade 


1. Polychromed carved wood panelling of the Mazarine period, from a 
chateau near Meaux, with gold background. Two panels are of the 
Fontainebleau school. The carved panelling is similar to that in the Musée 
Carnavalet, Paris, but richer in detail. Maurice Chalom, 17, Place Vend6me. 


2. Galerie Persane (132, Bd. Haussmann) are showing this Aubusson carpet 
of flowers on a black ground (2.2 x 3.2 metres). 


3. This Savonnerie de Beauvais, of the Louis XVI period (3.5 x 4.5 metres) 
with polychrome decoration on a black ground, can be seen at Tapis Catan 
(129, Champs-Elysées). 


4. A superlative exponent of the seventeenth-century tradition of Dutch 
flower-painting was Jan Frans Dael (1764-1840). This fine example of his 
work (89 X 71.5 cm.) is at Galerie Pardo (160, Bd. Haussmann). It recalls 
the interesting career of this Antwerp-born artist who ventured to Paris 
immediately before the Terror, winning a success there that survived the 
change of fashion that came with the fall of the old régime. Van Dael was 
patronised by Napoleon, the Empress Josephine (for whom he painted his 
masterpiece, La Croissée), and Marie Louise, who greatly admired his 
pictures. The artist also carried out large decorations for St. Cloud and 
other palaces. Van Dael found favour with Louis XVIII and Charles X. 
Though specially known for sumptuous flower-pieces, he was also an 
accomplished portrait painter. He died in Paris in 1840. 
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1. The Library, once a kitchen. The pine door on right leads into part of a tunnel through which food was originally passed. 
Most of the tooled and gilt bound books came from Croome Court. The floor is covered with a rare Karachi carpet, and 
the porcelain comprises part of a Ch‘ien Lung dinner service (c. 1740). The two little satinwood tables are inlaid with 
tortoiseshell. Two of the many treasures in this room are a locket containing hair from the head and beard of Edward IV 


anda ruby ring that belonged to Nell Gwynne. 
2. The Staircase descending from the front door. The mezzotints on the walls are mostly of the Coventry family. 
3. A Cabinet of carly Wedgwood urns and plates in white on pale blue and pale green grounds. 


4. Tables in the Dining-room display Irish glass and in the background eighteenth-century silver tankards and a George I 
helmet jug. 


5. Barbara St. John, 2nd wife of the oth Earl of Coventry, by F. Cotes. Below, a Charles Il rosewater dish and George II 
cruets and tankards. 


‘Lhe House 


Downstairs 


NMERSSAND THE HON. MRS. 
EUSTACE HOARE’S LONDON HOME 


alg HAT end of South Street, Mayfair, from which Mr. and 
Mrs. Hoare’s house is entered was formerly the Mews of 
Hill Street. The house was converted in 1929 by Sir Edwin 
Lutyens out of the Georgian stables and servants’ quarters of one 
of Hill Street’s grand houses. Part of the tunnel down which the 
food passed from the kitchen, now Mr. Eustace Hoare’s Library 
(No. 1), still survives. It runs under the charming little paved 
garden at the rear of the house, which, incidentally, preserves its 
stock brick fagade and some sash windows. 

Although the house has only four principal living rooms, it 
seems to contain almost endless works of art, and without any 
apparent overcrowding. The collections, apart from those things 
which Mr. Hoare has bought, are inherited from several sources. 
Some come from Heath House, Hampstead, the house of his 
great-grandfather, Samuel Hoare, a managing partner in the 
family bank of Barnett, Hoare, who married Louisa Gurney of 
Earlham, Norfolk, a sister of Elizabeth Fry. Others originate from 
the family of his mother who was a Miss Benyon of Englefield 
House, Berkshire. Further objects of art come from Croome 
Court, Worcestershire, through Mr. Hoare’s first wife, who was 
a sister of the roth Earl of Coventry; and further works belong to 
Mrs. Hoare, a daughter of the present Viscount Weir and widow 
of Mr. R. F. W. Cartwright, of Aynhoe Park, near Banbury (see 
The Connoisseur 1959 Year Book). 

A steep staircase (No. 2) descends in two flights from the street 
door to the living room level. The walls of the stairs are hung 
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6. Maria Gunning, first wife of the 6th Earl of 
Coventry, by Allan Ramsay over a ‘Sheraton’ side- 
board. In the background is seen Mr. Hoare’s sub- 
sidiary model kitchen. 


7. Jan van Hemessen’s portrait of Nathaniel Balmes 
(1540). The French commode is stamped Ellaume and 
dated 1755. The Directoire calendar clock by Laurent 
is in blue and white enamel. 


8. Looking from the staircase into Mrs. Hoare’s bed- 
room. The portrait is perhaps by J. M. Nattier over a 
George II table with slate and marble top, bearing the 
arms of Clutterbuck and decoration in pen and ink. 
The two satinwood chairs are part of a suite made for 
Samuel Hoare, about 1775. At the top of the staircase 
isa very fine Dantzig inlaid chest c. 1540. 


9. The Boudoir, showing a cabinet of Sevres, Meissen 
Strasbourg and Capo di Monte porcelain under a 
picture by John Crome and a Gurney pupil jointly. A 
small Richard Wilson landscape, ‘The Laughing Girl’ 
by John Opie and the ‘Girl with the Porringer’ by Sir 
Thomas Lawrence can also be seen. 


10. Small mid-eighteenth century table in the Dining- 
room with contemporary silver. 
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with mezzotints mostly of family ancestors. At the foot of the 
second flight a glass cabinet (No. 3) displays four shelves of early 
Wedgwood pottery in classical shapes and decoration in white 
on a pale blue or pale green ground. A handsome Louis XIV 
Buhl clock and bracket are set above the cabinet. 

The floor of the L-shaped dining-room (Nos. 4-7) is covered 
with Bokhara rugs. Over the sideboard (No. 6) hangs Allan 
Ramsay’s spirited portrait of the 6th Lord Coventry’s first wife, 
Maria Gunning who with her sister, the Duchess of Hamilton, 
were noted mid-Georgian beauties. Her successor, Barbara St. 


John, by Francis Cotes signed and dated 1767, holds a turtle dove 


in her hands (No. 5). The rich frame was specially carved to 
match one of the Rococo rooms at Croome. Other portraits are 
of Mr. Benyon de Beauvoir, Mr. Hoare’s great-great uncle, who 
patronised Constable, and Lady Deerhurst by Cabanel (1884). 
The inlaid Hepplewhite satinwood chairs (No. 4) are part of a 
suite made for Samuel Hoare about 1775. 

In the passage hall is a sixteenth-century portrait (No. 7) of a 
Spanish merchant, Nathaniel Balmes, by Jan van Hemessen 
(c. 1540). The Louis XV commode of kingwood and ormolu 
mounts is signed and dated Ellaume, 1755. The Directoire 
calendar clock is by Laurent. 

The Library (No. 1) is really of moderate size, yet its height 
gives it grandeur. The Georgian pine chimneypiece has taken 


the place of the old kitchen range. Many of the books come from 
Croome and were specially bound by one man in 1764 for 
the Adam library there. Opposite the fireplace hang a pair of 
full-length portraits by Antonio Moro between a cabinet of 
eighteenth-century Chinese monochromes. Between the win- 
dows is a walnut and gilt looking-glass which came from 
Heaton Park, Manchester, the house of the 3rd Earl of Wilton, 
whose wife’s sister was the 9th Lady Coventry. Other treasures 
from Heaton are a pair of Sheraton tables panelled in tortoise- 
shell, and 245 letters from the Duke of Wellington to Lady 
Wilton. The magnificent Ch‘ien Lung dinner service was 
brought to England by the great-grandfather of Mrs. Hoare’s 
mother on his retirement from the Governorship of Madras, in 
1745. The four seated Chinese figures above the fireplace are 
undoubtedly part of the dinner service, having identical colour- 
ing and pattern; in this respect they are unique. 
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11. Hoare’s Bank on the Quay at Cork, in 1804, by 
George Arnald. Samuel Hoare (1716-96) was the first 
of the family to move from Cork to London. 


12. ‘A Castle on the Sea’, by Jan van Goyen. 


13. Unknown lady, probably by J. M. Nattier. This 
was acquired by Sir Fairfax Cartwright when Am- 
bassador at Vienna (1908-13). 


14. ‘The Immaculate Conception’, c. 1505-10, by an 
unidentified Italian master, acquired by Mr. Hoare in 
Sicily. 


MKOHA THE Icon 


O UR knowledge of the story of icon painting as a whole is 
still very much in its infancy, for though a good many new 
and useful publications have appeared during the last decade, 
the mass of the actual material remains extremely difficult of 
access, and has been seen in its entirety only by a very limited 
number of specialists. Thus the most important early panels that 
have survived—that is, ones dating from between the fifth and 
the tenth centuries—are to be seen at Kiev in Russia and in the 
Monastery of St. Catherine on Mount Sinai. The finest examples 
of the eleventh, twelfth or thirteenth centuries are preserved in 
the galleries of Moscow and Leningrad, and all the earlier purely 
Russian icons are in the same places. There is nothing in the 
West. All the best Greek icons of the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries are in the Benaki and the Byzantine Museums at Athens, 
in the U.S.S.R., or in Yugoslavia, and the best ones done in 
the Balkans are either at Belgrade or Skopolje in Yugoslavia or 
at Sofia in Bulgaria. It is only the later Russian products that are 
at all reasonably well represented outside the Orthodox world, 
in such collections as the Rieder Museum at Lugano, the Museum 
at Recklinghausen in Germany, or the Hahn Collection in 
Pennsylvania. 

The year 1958 has, for the first time, seen an amelioration of 
this situation, if only a temporary one; for there have recently 
been shown at the Byzantine Exhibition in Edinburgh (see The 
Connoisseur, November 1958) and London, loc. cit., a number of 
Byzantine and early Greek icons of real quality, while the Russian 
Exhibition at Burlington House this winter is to include a number 
of first class Russian ones. 

To the uninitiated all icons tend to seem at a first glance very 
similar, and it is as hard to see how the products of one area differ 
from those of another as do those of the thirteenth from those of 
the sixteenth century. The art of the Orthodox world was 
indeed very conservative; the iconography of the themes was 
closely controlled by the church; and the variations of arrange- 
ment and interpretation that were usual in Italy from the time of 
Giotto onwards were never permitted. In fact there was less 
change from century to century in the East than there was in a 
decade in quattrocento Italy. Or again, the debt to Byzantine art 
as it was developed under the patronage of the Church and the 
Emperors at Constantinople was equally considerable in Russia, 
the Balkans and Greece, and it was only at quite a late date that 
national characteristics took on a distinctive form. Yet on a closer 
acquaintance the distinctions between the localities do begin to 
appear, and the careful study which is now being concentrated 
on the subject in a number of countries, especially in Greece, the 
U.S.S.R. and Yugoslavia, is beginning to clarify the complicated 
problem of dating. . 

At the outset it will perhaps be most appropriate to summarise 
what is known about the major groups of icon-painting before 
going on to say something in rather greater detail about certain 
of the later schools, examples of which have been brought before 
us in the two recent exhibitions referred to above. In very early 
times—that is, around the seventh century—three major groups 
of panel painting are to be distinguished, namely the Western 
or Roman, the Eastern, and the Hellenic or Constantinopolitan. 
Perhaps the most outstanding example of the first of these 
is a recently discovered panel bearing the Virgin and Child in 


1 See especially W. Felecetti-Liebenfels, Geschichte der Byzantinischen Tkonen- 
malerie, Lausanne, 1956, and H. P. Gerhard, Welt der Ikonen, Recklinghausen, 1957. 
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Sta Maria Novella at Rome.* The face is carefully modelled and 
the style is basically a naturalistic one. Work of this sort formed the 
basis from which later painting in Italy subsequently grew up, 
and the Carolingian world owed a great debt to such works also. 
In contrast to this the Eastern manner was cruder, but also more 
forceful. A small panel bearing the Crucifixion at the centre and 
two other scenes above and below, which is preserved in the 
Vatican, is typical. It was perhaps brought from Palestine by a 
pilgrim as early as the sixth century. Numerous other panels in 
the same style, some of them painted in the encaustic technique, 
are preserved in St. Catherine’s Monastery on Mount Sinai.? This 
Eastern style reached its extreme development in a group of 
panels which were executed in Egypt. There is a good example 
in the Louvre bearing Christ and St. Maenas, and another with a 
sainted Bishop at Berlin (No. 1).* Both are to be assigned to the 
sixth century. The Constantinopolitan style was more elegant 
than the eastern and more redolent of Hellenism, and at the same 


2 For a colour plate see D. Talbot Rice, The Beginnings of Christian Art, London, 
1957, pl. C, p. 112, and for a fuller account of this and other paintings of the period, 
see E. Kitzinger, “On some icons of the seventh century’, in K. Weitzmann, Late 
classical and Mediaeval Studies in Honor of A. M. Friend, Princeton, 1955. 

3G. and M. Sotiriou, Icones du Mont Sinai, Athens, 1956, pls. 17-32. 


4 Felecetti-Liebenfels, op. cit., pl. 29. For the Vatican panel pl. 36. 


1. Icon. A sainted Bishop. Egypt, fifth century. Staatliche Museen, Berlin. 
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time rather more stylised than the Roman. A fine panel of St. 
Peter in the Sinai monastery, which is reproduced in colour on the 
cover of Professor Sotiriou’s recent book on the collection there, 
may serve to illustrate the style.® He assigns it to Alexandria, yet 
it might equally well be Constantinopolitan. 

Though eastern realism was always important, it was primarily 
from this more polished classical style that panel painting devel- 
oped in subsequent years. But at the outset progress was slow. It 
was first arrested for more than a century between 726 and 843 
owing to the ban imposed on figural art by the puritan minded 
Emperors of the Isaurian dynasty, and then, when figural art was 
reinstated, other more sumptuous materials like ivory, precious 
metal or enamel, seem to have been employed for smaller ‘icons’, 
while the great mosaics and wall paintings served to decorate the 
walls of the churches: the practice of covering a screen between 
the chancel and the body of the church with panels had not as yet 
come into vogue. It was indeed only with the twelfth century 
that panel or icon painting was fully developed, and it was only 
after that date that examples became at all general. But from soon 
after 1100 onwards the main centre seems to have been Con- 
stantinople, and panels painted there appear to have been trans- 
ported to widely distant areas. And in addition craftsmen who 
had been trained there also moved overseas, to be employed by 
patrons of other races, especially in Russia, in the Balkans and in 
Italy. 

The paintings of this age are in general refined, elegant, 
polished, and perhaps also somewhat austere. One on silk at 
Trieste, representing St. Just, the patron saint of the cathedral 
there, is typical (No. 2). It is to be dated around r1oo. It bears an 
inscription in Latin, but is to be regarded as the work of a Con- 
stantinopolitan craftsman. An icon of St. Nicholas in the Tretya- 
kov Gallery, Moscow, is in a similar manner, and is again a work 
emanating from the Byzantine capital. It is perhaps rather later 
in date (No. 3). It bears an inscription in Russian, but that is 
probably a later addition. There are quite a number of other icons 
in Russia which must, like this one, be imports, or if not, they 
must have been done by Byzantine masters working on Russian 
soil. The most important of them is the famous Virgin of 
Vladimir, which was painted in Constantinople about 1130 
(No. 4). It is important for more reasons than one. First, it is a 
work of outstanding artistic quality, and is precious for that 
reason alone. Secondly its history is fairly well known, and serves 
as a basis for reconstructing the artistic relations between Byzan- 
tium and Russia. Thus we know that it was painted in Con- 
stantinople, that it was taken to Russia, and that it very soon 
became especially revered there both for its quality and for its 
wonder working properties. Indeed it was frequently copied, 
once by the most famous of all Russian painters, Andrew Rublev 
(No. 9). And thirdly it shows us the birth of a new outlook in 
art, which was to become the dominant one in the two following 
centuries. This new outlook was characterised by a new human- 
ism, a new tenderness, and a new interest in human, as opposed to 
purely spiritual, emotions. No longer is the Virgin aloof, the 
Christ a symbol of divinity; we see before us rather a Mother 
with her child, and the emotion of love is that which is most to 
the fore. This was something quite new in Byzantine art; it is the 
first instance in art of a spirit which was soon to be of universal 
influence. 

The export of icons, artists and ideas from Constantinople was 
an important factor in art history throughout the twelfth century. 
It was accentuated by events; for in 1204 the Crusaders attacked 
Constantinople, and for more than half a century the city was 
ruled by Latin, and hence Catholic, Emperors. The Orthodox 


® Sotiriou, op. cit., pl. T. 
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rulers, their court, and the nobles, established themselves else- 
where, and artists no doubt fled the capital along with them, so 
that during the thirteenth century the most important work was 
done elsewhere. It was indeed at this period that local schools 
first began to develop along independent lines, but the debt that 
they owed to Constantinople was so marked that at first it still 
remains very hard to distinguish their products. Thus a fine 
panel representing St. Demetrios now in the Tretyakov Gallery, 
Moscow, has been by some assigned to Constantinople, while 
others regard it as the work of an early Russian master working 
in the Greek manner. The former supposition is the more prob- 
able. The Russian inscription is of course a later addition, and 
parts of the costume and background have also been repainted 
(No. 5). 

With the next century, the fourteenth, however, local styles 
had become clearly marked. Macedonia seems to have been 
characterised by a lively, vigorous, dramatic sort of art, while in 
central and southern Greece work was rather more elegant and 
at the same time rather more decorative. In Russia a gentle, 
almost effeminate, touch had begun to predominate, while 
colouring showed a new delicacy and brilliance. The highlights, 
too, were put on in a more ‘colouristic’ manner, subtle colour 
reflexes being used. In Byzantine work thin parallel lines in white 
predominated, as in a fourteenth century icon of the Twelve 
Apostles now in the Tretyakov Gallery, which must surely be a 
Constantinopolitan product (No. 6). In Serbia the colours were 
more sombre and the highlights less linear: an icon of the 
Crucifixion reproduced in colour by Felecetti-Liebenfels shows 
the Serbian characteristics very clearly.° The Serbian com- 
positions also tended to be very crowded, as is the case in an icon 
of The Doubting Thomas from the Church of St. Clement at 
Ochrida (No. 7). In this respect it may be contrasted with a fine 
Greek icon of slightly later date in the Uffizi, where a marked 
restraint characterises the composition. The way the highlights 
are put on is also typical of Greek work and of the early fifteenth 
century (No. 8). The same love of very full compositions is to be 
seen in the wall paintings in Yugoslavia, for example those of 
about 1260 at Sopoéani. 

In another direction these icons may be compared with a 
typical Russian product, like a Virgin and Child of the Novgorod 
school at Leningrad;’ though the essentially Russian features are 
most clearly to be seen in work of a rather later date, like Rublev’s 
copy of Our Lady of Vladimir, done around 1405 (No. 9). In 
the Russian work the linear highlights are absent and the feeling 
is more intimate and less formal. Indeed, in the Rublev the basic 
formalism of all Byzantine art has been to a great extent replaced 
by what may be termed a mannerism, where subtle, delicate 
shapes and gentle curves seem to have fascinated the painter. 

Rublev represents the very acme of Russian art, and a great 
deal of development took place in a number of centres before 
the extremes of his style were even possible. Throughout the 
years from about 1150 onwards Russian art was developing, not 
only on truly national lines, but also along individual ones, so 
that each city of importance began to boast a school of its own. 

First on the scene was Kiev, the original Christian capital of 
Russia. Unfortunately practically nothing remains of early Kievan 
panel painting, owing to the capture of the city by the Mongols 
in the mid thirteenth century. The earliest work was essentially 
Byzantine in character; much of it was imported and much of the 
rest was done by immigrant artists. In fact, Kievan art was always 
rather conservative, and even as late as the fifteenth century it 
tended to be less ‘Russian’ than that done elsewhere. But early 
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7. Icon. Doubting Thomas. Fourteenth century. From St. Clement, Ochrida. Skopolje Museum. 


8. Icon. The Virgin and Child, Angels and Saints. Fourteenth or early fifteenth century. The 
Uffizi, Florence. 


9. Icon. The Virgin and Child. By Andrew Rublev. c. 1410. The Tretyakov Gallery, Moscow. 


10. Icon. The Virgin and Child. Yaroslavl. Twelfth or early thirteenth century. The Tretyakov 
Gallery, Moscow. 


11. Icon. Sts. Florus and Laurus. Novgorod School. Mid fifteenth century. The Tretyakov 
Gallery, Moscow. 


12. Icon. The Crucifixion. Suzdal School. Fifteenth century. For- 
merly in the Vologda Museum. 


13. Icon. The Zvenigorod Nativity. Moscow School. Fifteenth 
century. The Tretyakov Gallery, Moscow. 


14. Detail of Icon. Our Lord. By Andrew Rublev. c. 1410. The 
Tretyakov Gallery, Moscow. 
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work was in general either conservative or else in a primitive 
vein, akin to ‘folk’ rather than to ‘fine’ art. An icon in the Trety- 
akov Gallery, which is actually to be assigned to Yaroslavl rather 
than to Kiev, is typical of this conservative style (No. 10). The 
rather rigid pose is suggestive of Byzantine art of the eleventh 
century, though the icon itself is to be dated to the twelfth or 
early thirteenth. The sloping shoulders and the rather rhythmical 
treatment are to be counted as Russian features. 

The first flowering of a truly Russian style is to be seen at 
Novgorod, where developments proceeded unhampered by the 
Mongol conquests, which did not reach so far. There, by the 
fifteenth century, an art had been evolved which was quite 
distinct. The colours were lighter and more brilliant, the compo- 
sitions more rhythmical, the modelling refined, the whole 
approach elegant rather than forceful; and, in the human bodies, 
long sloping shoulders were the rule. A charming icon in the 
Tretyakov Gallery showing Sts. Florus and Laurus, the patron 
saints of horses, may be cited (No. 11). It is particularly delightful, 
and has something of the quality of a Persian miniature. It dates 
from the mid fifteenth century, though the first Novgorod icons 
date from as early as the twelfth. 

The Novgorod school was a very fundamental one in the 
story of Russian painting, for not only was a great deal of first 
class work done in the city itself, but also it exercised a wide 
influence all over Russia, and the schools of Pskov, Suzdal and 


8 See, for example, Our Lady’s Assembly, M. Farbman, Masterpieces of Russian 
Painting, London, 1930. pl. xiv. 


15. Icon. Sts. Constantine, Helen and Agatha. Late Sixteenth century. 
Private Collection, England. 


finally Moscow owed a great deal to Novgorod. But even as 
late as the sixteenth century it remains difficult to be certain as to 
the origin of the icons in every case. In general the paintings of 
Pskov show a marked affection for decorative details and a 
rather dramatic character, and they also tend to be smaller in size 
than those done elsewhere. Again, they tend to be a good deal 
less monumental. Those of Suzdal show particularly delicate 
colouring and an elegance which in later work becomes some- 
what over-exaggerated, tending to weakness. An icon of the 
Crucifixion formerly in the Vologda Museum serves to illustrate 
these characteristics (No. 12). 

More important either than Pskov or Suzdal was the school of 
Moscow, which seems to have come into prominence around 
1400. The school was inspired directly from Novgorod, and the 
similarities between the two are illustrated by a particularly fine 
icon in the Tretyakov Gallery, usually known as the Zvenigorod 
Nativity (No. 13). On one hand it is conservative and shows the 
Byzantine heritage as modified by the lighter touch of 
Novgorod: on the other it is more delicate and refined than is 
usual in Novgorodian work, while the somewhat over- 
exaggerated elegance of Suzdal is absent. It was, however, to a 
great extent thanks to its association with the most outstanding 
individual in Russian painting that Moscow achieved a primary 
position in the whole country in the fifteenth century. 

This man was Andrew Rublev, who was born in Moscow 


about 1370 and who died in 1430. We have already alluded to his 
outstanding position. Though that position may perhaps best be 
attested by reference to his most famous and most familiar work, 
the Old Testament Trinity, it has been so often reproduced that a 
photograph of it is not included here.* Reproduced instead, in 
addition to the detail of his copy of Our Lady of Vladimir 
(No. 9), is an icon of Christ which actually forms the central 
panel of a triptych representing the Deesis, that is the scene where 
the Virgin on one side and St. John the Baptist on the other 
intercede with our Lord for the sins of the world (No. 14). 
It shows Rublev’s style in its most fully developed form, stressing 
the symbolism of what is basically an allegorical theme on the 
one hand and a tender, gentle humanism on the other. Rublev 
learnt from a Greek master, Theophanes by name, but he him- 
self was a great individualist; and it was perhaps thanks to his 
example that Rublev’s art followed so personal a course. But 
there is little that is Greek about it, and Rublev may be described 
as the most Russian of all the Russian icon painters. 

Rublev’s style was at once admired, and it had a marked in- 
fluence on future developments. The same contemplative, gentle 
approach is to be seen in most of the painting from around 1400 
onwards, and new, more delicate half tones came to dominate 
colouring. The majority of Rublev’s successors, however, re- 
mained anonymous, as was normal in the Orthodox world, 
though a few are known—for example Master Denys, who 
worked in the Theraponte Monastery around 1500. His figures 
seem to be extremely tall, and they have large, elongated heads. 
He also liked rather elaborate, even fantastic, backgrounds. His 
style, too, had a considerable influence on subsequent develop- 
ments, and a large number of sixteenth-century Russian icons 
show these same characteristics. One, with Sts. Constantine, 
Helen and Agatha, in a private collection in England may serve 
as an example (No. 15). It belongs to a type well represented in 
collections in the West. 

The final phase of icon painting in Russia developed from this, 
but was characterised by a new minuteness of manner and a new 
stressing of detail: detail in fact in and for itself, so that the icons 
are akin to enlarged miniatures, and lack the monumental feat- 
ures of earlier work almost entirely. At the same time it became 
the fashion to include an immense number of figures and to 
develop symbolic themes, such as Our Lady’s Assembly. The 
painters Procopios Chirin (floruit 1620-1642) and Simon Ushakov 
(1628-1686) were the most famous of the men working in this 
manner. Their work has real quality, and the passion for detail 
and for multiplicity of figures was by them not carried too far. 
It reached an extreme in the style known as the Stroganov, which 
was developed especially under the patronage of the family of 
that name in the seventeenth century. 

The early eighteenth century saw a turning point, for it was 
then that Peter the Great brought to Russia for the first time the 
art of the West. This did not mean the end of icon painting, 
since a very great deal was done in subsequent times. But it did 
mean that painters of real merit turned to the new idiom, leaving 
the old to men who were no more than craftsmen. Thus, though 
later manifestations are often of considerable interest, and though 
they have a real significance for the faithful, they hardly deserve a 
place in art galleries or museums, where artistic quality is the 
primary consideration. But that the earlier icons can and do 
warrant such a place is now surely a truism. If at one time they 
were universally condemned, we have now, at long last, seen 
enough to show us something of the quality of this unfamiliar art. 


* Masterpieces, pl. xxi. See also D. Talbot Rice, Russian Icons, King Penguin, 1947, 
pl. 9. 
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Geen aspects of Russian art, and more particularly 
her splendid schools of mediaeval painting, her magnificent 
palace architecture, her romantically domed or steeply roofed 
churches and her picturesque monastic buildings are relatively 
well-known, at any rate on paper, to many West Europeans. 
But even among those who have visited Russia, there are 
few sufficiently well acquainted with the Russian background 
to be able to form any clear or very detailed picture of the 
Russian interior or the setting created by Russian art as a whole. 
It is indeed fair to say that the average person is better informed 
about such far distant countries as, for example, India or Japan, 
than he is about Russia. The reason for this is to be found in 
Russia's checkered history, where the march of events ordained 
that each period of close contact established with the West was 
invariably followed by a series of political developments which 
resulted in a renewed, and often lengthy, period of isolation. 
This phenomenon dates back to the early centuries of the present 
era, when the tenuous links which the Scythian and Sarmatian 
tribes of Southern Russia formed with the Halstatt Celts and 
Balkan Slavs were rudely interrupted: first by the Gothic in- 
vasion of the area, and then by the arrival of the Huns. Contacts 
between Southern Russia and Western Europe were not re- 
established until Vladimir’s advent to the throne of Kiev, when 
his adoption of Christianity as the official religion of his princi- 
pality in 988 brought him into touch with the Christian world 
of his day. Links with Byzantium were firmly established and 
within a couple of decades the Kievian principality had won so 
much esteem abroad that Prince Yaroslav was able to marry a 
Swedish princess. Later three of his sons espoused the daughters 
of three German princes, whilst a fourth married a kinswoman 
of the Byzantine Emperor Constantine Monomachos. Of his 
daughters, one married the King of France, another the King of 
Hungary and the third the King of Norway. Within a hundred 
years, however, the pendulum had swung back, and the Mongol 
invasion of 1224, which left the Tartars in control of the whole 
of Southern Russia until the latter part of the fifteenth century, 
introduced another period of complete isolation. 

In so far as the West was concerned, Russia lay as dormant as 
the Sleeping Beauty during the two-and-a-half centuries of 
Mongol control. But in 1472 the marriage of John III, ruler of 
Muscovite Russia, to Sophia Palacologos, the Italian-educated 
niece of the last Emperor of Byzantium, once again drew 
Europe’s attention towards her eastern neighbour. Strange tales 
about this fabulous land were soon to be heard in the West, re- 
counted by the Dutch traders and Italian artists who had travelled 
to Russia on business. Yet the information available about the 
country was so incomplete that as late as 1553 Richard Chancellor, 
Queen Elizabeth’s first envoy to Russia, had virtually no idea 
of what he would find in the country to which he was accredited. 
Indeed, there was much there to surprise him, and in spite of the 
various shortcomings which he noted, he was deeply impressed 
by what he saw of the wealth and pageantry of the Muscovite 
court. After attending a court supper, he reported the ceremonial 
at length to his Queen, describing in considerable detail the 
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1. An early nineteenth-century manor house in Central Russia, constructed 


in wood by estate carpenters. Note the Russian fondness for columns. 


dining hall in which was ‘a table or cupborde to set plate on, 
which stoode full of cuppes of golde, and among all the rest 
there stoode four marvellous great pottes or crudences as they 
call them, of golde and silver, I thinke they are a good yarde and 
a half hie. By the cupbordes stoode two gentlemen with napkins 
on their shoulders and in their handes each of them had a cuppe of 
golde sette with pearls and precious stones, which were the 
Duke’s owne drinking cuppes . . . His service at meate . . . 
was a very rich service, for all were served in golde, not only 
himselfe, but also all the rest of us, and it was very massie; the 
cuppes also were of golde and very massie. The number that 
dined that day was two hundred persons and all were served in 
golde vessells’. 

On another occasion the setting was somewhat different, con- 
sisting of ‘a mightie cupborde upon a square foote, whereupon 
stoode also a round board in manner of a diamond brocade 
beneath, and towards the toppe narrow and every steppe rose up 
more narrow than another. Upon this cupborde was placed the 
Emperor’s plate, which was so much that the very cupborde 
itself was scant able to sustain the weight of it; the better part 
of all the vessells and goblets were made of very fine golde, and 
amongst the reste there were four pottes of very large bignesse, 
which did adorne the rest of the plate in great measure, for they 
were . . . at least five foot long. There were also upon his 
cupborde certain silver caskets, not so much differing from the 
quantities of our Fyrkins, wherein was reserved the Emperor's 
drinke; furniture of dishes and drinking vessells which 
were there for the use of a hundred guests was all of pure golde, 
and the tables were laden with vessells of golde, that there was 
no room for some to stand upon them’. 

Chancellor marvelled likewise at the courtiers’ clothes, em- 
broidered with pearls and trimmed with sable, no less than at 
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their saddles ‘made of wood and sinewes, covered with cloth, 
sometimes of golde, and the rest of saphian leather, well stitched’. 
When Anthony Jenkins reached Moscow five years later and was 
received at court, he, too, noted with interest ‘a cupborde of 
plate, most sumptuous and rich, which was not used, among 
which was a piece of golde two yardes long, wrought in the toppe 
with towers and dragons’ heads, also diverse barrels of golde and 
silver with castles on the bungs, richly and artificially made’. 

Artistic traditions many centuries old obviously lay behind the 
making of these objects. Until recently most historians have 
tended to date the beginnings of Russian art to the time of the 
country’s conversion to Christianity in the tenth century. But 
in the opening decades of the present century the pioncer work 
of Rostovtzeff on Scythian art made it evident that the nomadic 
tribes who had grazed their flocks on the grasslands of Southern 
Russia from as early as the seventh century B.C., had been 
familiar with the arts of the Ancient Orient and of classical 
Greece. They had indeed assimilated many foreign elements, 
drawn from diverse sources, blending them with their own 
artistic traditions to form an entirely new and extremely forceful 
type of applied art. Soviet scholars working in the same field as 
Rostovtzeff have produced evidence to show that the pagan 
Slavs who succeeded the Scythian and Sarmatian nomads in this 
area, and who were so soon to become known to the world as 
the Kievian Russians, inherited much from the Scythians. They 
were accomplished builders in wood and skilled carvers—it 
might almost be said, sculptors in metal, bone and wood—long 
before Vladimir came to the throne and imported Byzantine 
artists to provide his principality with the churches and church 
furnishings necessary for the devotees of the new faith. 

The Scythian method of constructing mortuary chambers 
from logs of great length, left unworked on the outside, but 
smoothed on the inner was undoubtedly that used by the pagan 
Slavs when building their houses. It was adhered to with but 
slight modifications by the rural population of pre-revolutionary 
Russia until modern times, and it is very probable that it con- 
tinues to persist to the present day in the remoter, heavily wooded 
districts. The earliest houses of this type that survived until the 
revolution dated from the seventeenth century. For the most part 
they consisted of fair sized houses rather than of cottages and they 
probably owed their preservation to the relative afHuence of their 
owners who, unlike the cottagers, were ina position to keep their 
houses in the regular repair essential in Russia’s harsh climate. 

Most of the early houses that survived were simple in shape and 
plain in appearance (Nos. 1 and 3). The ground floor chambers 
were intended to serve as storerooms and the living quarters 
were confined to the upper storey, the deep eaves of the sharply 
pitched roofs affording protection from heavy snowfalls and 
providing shade during the hot summer months. 

The oldest known cottages are far more ornate in appearance 
than are the larger houses, but they are also less ancient, none 
being earlier in date than the eighteenth century. By that time 
the pediment had become an integral feature of Russian stone 
architecture and the peasants often spent the long winter evenings 
carving elaborate surrounds and pediment shaped entablatures 
with which to adorn the windows of their dwellings. The com- 
positions with which they enlivened the facades of their cot- 
tages were very similar to those which appear on the domestic 
utensils and toys they produced for their families, and they re- 
curred also in the painted designs with which they decorated 
their carts, garden gates, village signposts and even the crosses 
over the tombs of their dead. The basic patterns date far back 
into the past, often descending from Achaemenid or Sasanian 
prototypes, from remote Altaian sources (No. 10), from the far 
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distant Ordos or from Ionic Greece, or again from contemporary 
Turkey or Renaissance Italy. Many of the abstract or essentially 
decorative shapes which constantly recur were derived from em- 
blems connected with various pagan cults; the horse, cock and 
circular discs in particular having been associated by the early 
Slavs with sun worship and magic. 

The furniture used in post-Mongol Russia is not so very 
different in shape from that produced by the West a century 
earlier, but the decorative treatment it received was not at all the 
same. To begin with, practically the entire surface of the object 
was decorated. When carving was used, the depth of the in- 
cisions gives the work a lace-like quality (No. 6), which is indeed 
characteristic of the seventeenth century, appearing with equal 
felicity in the carved stone door jambs and window surrounds of 
Muscovite architecture as in needlework or even bookbinding. 
The designs evolved for these decorations are extremely intricate, 
consisting especially of elaborations of the solar disc combined 
with geometric and floral patterns. Carved round bosses fre- 
quently appear; they recall to some extent the bosses which are 
so curious and distinctive a feature of Seldjucid decoration, but 
they were probably intended to give expression to the love, felt 
alike by Byzantine and Russian, of encrusting objects of beauty 
and value with large, cabochon jewels. The early seventeenth- 
century throne of Michael, the first Romanov, was in fact 
studded with jewels in this way. 

In the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries those who could 
afford to do so, gradually took to having their houses built in 
brick or stone rather than in wood. Once again few houses of 
this relatively early date survived into this century, but the 
Pogankini Palati, at Pskov, dating from the seventeenth century, 
is a splendid example of the type of house owned by the wealthier 
merchants or noblemen of the day. In houses of this type the 
ground floor continued to serve as storerooms, but an attractive 
outer staircase, roofed against the inclemencies of the weather, 
led to a decorative, external porch, with an elaborate roof. This 
in its turn gave access to the reception rooms disposed on the 
first floor, whilst the bedrooms and personal living quarters were 
situated in an upper storey. Houses such as this one already reveal 
the Russian architect’s ability to arrange numerous windows in 
a plain facade of considerable size in such a manner as to create a 
pleasing and arresting impression. This ability was later to 
develop into a distinctive feature of Petersburgian architecture; 
for the windows of the essentially plain facades of the houses in 


the new capital were so skilfully designed that they endowed 
many a featureless building with considerable beauty. 

These centuries were prosperous ones for Russia and many a 
provincial town, taking advantage of the wealth and inde- 
pendence of its inhabitants, evolved into centres of considerable 
artistic and industrial importance. Foremost of these was Yaro- 
slavl where an extremely original school of fresco painters sprang 
into being and where a flourishing ceramic industry developed. 
The tiles (No. 15) for which the city became famous can indeed 
sustain comparison with the more famous ones produced in 
Turkey or in Delft. They were put to a variety of purposes, serving 
to provide colourful window surrounds or decorative facings 
for the great stoves with which Russian rooms used to be heated. 

The westernising reforms introduced by Peter the Great 
produced a cleavage in the nation’s artistic tastes. With the 
exception of the metal work, which had never lost the unity 
and the metropolitan stamp it had acquired in Kievian times, 
and which continued to meet with the approval of every type of 
Russian, the traditions of Muscovite art became relegated to the 
realm of folk art, and a new, western type of art became popular 
with the educated classes of society. However, the old, traditional 
idiom, though held in the background, continued to flourish in 
the provinces, and however sophisticated the new vencer, artists 
continued to interpret the new style in accordance with the 
aesthetic standards supplied by the ancient, indigenous canons. 

In due course, Peter’s reforms led to the development of a new 
type of art which, though destined to flourish alongside the old, 
was intentionally designed to please the ruler and his court as 
well as that section of Russians which intended conforming to a 
western way of life. In domestic architecture the new trend often 
confined itself to banishing the storerooms and offices from the 
ground floor to wings or out-buildings and to the introduction 
of a pediment to the front of the house. At first, even when the 
house was built of stone or brick and stucco, the pediment was 
often made of wood. If the window surrounds so beloved by 
Muscovite Russia were retained in the facade, the pediment was 
then brought into alignment by the insertion of a centrally placed 
tiny window of the cottage type, which was given proportion 
and significance by the addition of a wide, heavily decorated 
surround. The Russians had quickly come to regard the pediment 
as an essential feature of the new style, but, in much the same 
way as, in the tenth century, of all the novel elements introduced 


2. An early nineteenth-century ‘stately home’ in 
Central Russia. 


3. A Russian country house, near Rostov, constructed 
in the eighteenth century. The sharply pitched 
roof afforded protection from heavy snowfalls. 


4. The White Columned Hall from the palace 
which originally belonged to the Grand Duke 
Michael, brother of Alexander I, now the Russian 
Museum, Leningrad. The furniture, designed by 


Rossi, can be dated c. 1825 (Hermitage Museum 
photograph). 
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from Byzantium it had been the dome which had captured their 
imagination, so, in the eighteenth, it was the column that 
appealed to them most strongly. In very much the same way as 
they had Russianised the dome by altering its shape, so did they 
now absorb the column into their art, altering its character by 
varying its proportions, bases and capitals and the uses to which 
they put it. In an ancient manor house on the outskirts of Rostov 
(No. 3), where the traditional, onion-shaped domes of a neigh- 
bouring church blended harmoniously with the severe outlines 
of the house, the columns, set on a sort of entablature provided 
by asection of the ground floor—an instinctive development from 
the old custom of regarding the ground floor as distinct from the 
living quarters—supported a small pediment. At the same time 
they drew attention to the three windows set between decorated 
plaques reminiscent of the ornate surrounds of the preceding age. 

The passion for columns is displayed in a characteristic manner 
in the facades of many modest country houses erected in the 
nineteenth century by estate builders and carpenters working in 
the local building material: that is to say in wood. The homely 
character of such houses is reflected in the introduction of a plain, 
almost rough flight of steps to connect the garden to a lower 
verandah; yet verandahs of this type were generally adorned 
with a row of columns which served to support an upper 
verandah where smaller columns, set on a highish, rectangular 
base, upheld a simple, almost rustic looking pediment. Readers of 
Turgenev and Chekhov will recall the important part which the 
verandah played in the daily life of the Russian country gentry. 

By the seventeenth century the floral motifs developed in 
Moscow under the impact of Italian no less than of Persian or 
Turkish influence had to some extent superseded the earlier, 
more angular designs. Freer scrolls, combined with a central 
motif of varying character had now replaced the earlier stylisa- 
tion, paving the way for the greater refinements which were to 
distinguish the floral and scroll patterns of the Petersburgian era, 
regardless of the medium in which they were produced. Then 
the plastered ceilings, even when of provincial workmanship, 
scarcely ceded in delicacy to the finest of needlework. However, 
the best work of al] is generally to be found in metal, whether 
it were made in the capital, Moscow, or the provinces. 

From the dawn of their history, the Russians showed a re- 
markable aptitude for working metal, handling gold, silver, 
bronze, iron or even copper with a like felicity. The gold objects 
produced by the nomadic Scythians rank with the finest of their 
age; the cloisonné enamels ascribed to the royal workshops 
which Vladimir established at Kiev, running them on the same 
lines as those in force in the Imperial Palace at Constantinople, 
are difficult to distinguish from those made in Byzantium; 
mediaeval work, whether of an ecclesiastical, secular or purely 
utilitarian character, displays the same superb feeling for design, 
the same understanding of the material chosen for the work and 
the same admirable craftsmanship. With the consolidation of the 
Muscovite empire and the growth of a wealthy class of nobles 
and merchants who were eager to acquire objects of value and 
beauty, the metal workers found themselves constantly em- 
ployed. The objects they produced were numerous and varied, 
but the loving cup and wine tasting goblet, without which no 
household of standing was fully furnished, were in constant 
demand. Both retained the shape of very early prototypes 
(No. 12), but the newly acquired sense of national importance, 
freedom and well-being led to the wide scale use as a decorative 
motif of the young kingdom’s national emblem, that of the 
doubled-headed eagle. It appears constantly, and on every type 
of object (Nos. 12 and 14), being shown either alone or in con- 
junction with decorative scrolls or geometric patterns, or com- 
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bined with the sovercign’s portrait. Its use imposed a certain 
restraint in design and gradually led to the development of a 
taste for severer outlines than those favoured by the Muscovites. 
The Empress Catherine encouraged this trend towards sobriety, 
more especially in the colours used by the enamellers. The 
empress did not herself greatly care for the vivid enamels of the 
Muscovite type, preferring blues and white to most other 
shades. Eventually her fondness for these colours led to the 
production joe) Se. Petersburg of some well-nigh unique enamel 
ware, the output of which was so small that it was virtually 
reserved for court use. The objects made in it generally took the 
form of trays or salvers and of the tea and coffee services which 
went with them. They were made in either a white or a navy 
blue enamel—in precisely the colours in which the Empress’s 
Scotch architect, Charles Cameron, decorated her private apart- 
ments in the palace at Tsarskoe, the designs which were affixed 
to the enamel ground, being in a dull, muted bronze. The effect 
thus achieved is restrained, delicate and extremely grand. 

It was largely due to this age-old skill in handling metals that 
Peter the Great was able some years before his death to divert 
the surplus labour and material in the armoury which he had 
founded at Tula, originally entirely for military needs, to the 
development of a small-scale luxury trade in iron and steel 
furniture and ornaments. By 1736 the output was fairly consider- 
able. The objects produced appealed greatly to Catherine, for 
they had something of the same delicacy and restraint, as well as 
the beauty, of her lovely blue and white enamels. She visited the 
Armoury twice, greatly encouraging this side of its activities by 
commissioning fireplaces, furniture and minor objects, which she 
used to select as prizes in the court lotteries which she so liked 
organising, as well as to serve as gifts to foreign visitors of 
distinction (Nos. 7 and 9). The high standard attained in these 
objects was paralleled in the iron balconies, gates, railings and 
street lamps set up in the capital. Many of these survive to the 
present day, contributing in no small way to the city’s beauty. 

Catherine's predecessor, the Empress Elizabeth, was a great 
admirer of all things French. She was particularly out of sym- 
pathy with the pottery produced by Russia’s traditional potters 
since they continued to turn out vessels which retained many 
features whose origins date back to very ancient times. In some 
cases the shapes and decorations recall details which first ap- 
peared in Sasanian and Byzantine metal ware of the fourth, fifth 
and sixth centuries, but Elizabeth’s tastes lay in another direction. 


5. Carved and gilt table with malachite top, 
of the period of Catherine the Great. At 
Ickworth (see ‘The Connoisseur’, April, 1958), 
and reproduced by courtesy of the National 
Trust. 


6. Seventeenth-century carved chest, for storing 
candles, from Rostov. 


7. Steel chimneypiece and chimney ornaments. 
From the Tula Foundry, second half of the 
eighteenth century. The Victoria and Albert 
Museum. 


8. D. Levitsky (1735-1782). ‘Portrait of Jean 
Ribeaupierre’. 


9. Steel chair. Tula Foundry, second half of the 
eighteenth century. Victoria and Albert 
Museum. 


10. Seventeenth-century embroidery, from the 
district of Vladimir, showing Scythian-looking 
birds combined with somewhat angular scrolls. 


11. A set by M. Dobuzhinsky for Turgenev’s 
play ‘A Month in the Country’. 
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12. Examples of Russian seventeenth-century silver. Note the 
Imperial double-headed eagle in the wine taster at top left. 
Victoria and Albert Museum. 


13 (left and right), two silver spoons, their decoration carried 
out in niello and (centre) one executed in enamel. The example 
at left is seventeenth century, the other two are eighteenth 
century. 


14. Glasses decorated with the Imperial double-headed eagle. 


15. Seventeenth-century tiles from Yaroslavl. 


To satisfy them she sponsored the establishment in St. Petersburg 
of the Imperial Porcelain Factory. The first dinner-service pro- 
duced there was made for her personal use. It presented a com- 
plete break with the traditions of the past, and henceforth the 
Imperial Factory was to follow in the steps of those at Sévres, 
Berlin and Vienna; though its designs were generally rather 
more obvious, the paste a little heavier and the shapes ampler 
than those produced in the west. 


An English potter called Gardner likewise established a 
factory, first in Petersburg and later in Moscow, producing both 
china and faience. His shapes and colours were often more 
typically Russian than those of the Imperial Factory. Perhaps 
inspired by Chelsea’s example, he started making figurines of 
Russian street scenes and peasants wearing the dress of their dis- 
trict and trade. Similar figurines had already been produced under 
German influence at the Imperial Factory. These statuettes were 
extremely popular, for they made charming ornaments at a time 
when a large section of Russians were first able to satisfy their 
taste for luxury and also because they were in accord with the 
new feeling of nationalism which was developing, perhaps partly 
under the influence of the French revolution, as a result of the 
various European wars in which Russia was involved. (For Russian 
porcelain see The Connoisseur, November, 1958). 

In mediaeval Russia, except fort wo recorded instances associ- 
ated with palace architecture, the walls of rooms were left bare. 
Only the icon, used for devotional purposes, adorned the right- 
hand inner corner of each chamber. But in the sixteenth century 
the Muscovites became acquainted with, and developed, a liking 
for the religious etchings which were reaching Russia from the 
West and some of them also became attracted by portraiture. 
Early efforts at portraiture, however, remained closely linked to 
the icon painting tradition, and it was only with Peter the 
Great’s encouragement and with the help of western instruction 
that it broke loose from mediaevalism. However, from the middle 
of the eighteenth century splendid portraits (No. 8) by the hands 
of Russian artists, were hung in gold frames beside magnificent 
mirrors, on walls splendidly decorated with elaborate arabesques 
of a Pompeian character; for Russia was no less enthralled by the 
discoveries made at Pompeii than was the rest of Europe. 

Furniture continued to be produced by local craftsmen, often by 
serfs employed by their masters in emulating the styles current 
in the contemporary west. Italy, France and England all served as 
sources of inspiration, but a certain exuberance of line and decora- 
tion, ampler proportions and more pronounced curves reveal the 
Russian hand. A preference for the pale woods of Northern Russia, 
and more especially for Karelian birch, is to be noted. 


In the palaces and town houses, no less than in the stately 
country mansions and more modest manor houses, columns (No. 
4) embellished the reception rooms; statues set on bases of antique 
form stood in alcoves; immense glass chandeliers, generally of 
crystal of either Western or Russian make, but sometimes also 
of the turquoise blue glass so popular in the nineteenth century, 
or metal or wood lamps, hung in the rooms; at night their lights 
reflected and flickered in the polished, intricately laid parquet 
floors; tiled stoves provided a glorious area of pattern, the 
colours being repeated in the splendid carpets and curtains of 
the rooms. The inner poetry of the Russian interior was recog- 
nised and appreciated by the “World of Art’ group of painters, 
and Dobuzhinsky’s settings for Turgenev’s play “A Month in the 
Country’ are not imaginary creations (No. 11). They are the very 
synthesis of the rooms in which many of the works of art which 
are now preserved in Russia’s museums were put to the regular, 
daily uses for which they were intended. 


nglish Plate at the Hermitage 
lear II 


In describing some of the more important pieces of English Plate at the 
Hermitage, Leningrad, reference will be constantly made to three 
works! which throughout will be referred to by their author's names: 
Foelkersam, Jones and Troinitsky.—Editor. 


HE first, and earliest, piece of English silver at the Hermitage 

is what appears to be a typical seventeenth-century Niirn- 
berg ananaspokal, or pine-apple cup (No. 2). Apart from the tall 
cluster of flowers which forms the finial, it is of silver-gilt. The 
lobes of the body are burnished. A figure of the young Bacchus, 
with a burnished ball or globe on his head, surmounted by a 
cushion of leaves, supports the body of the cup. The figure 
stands erect, with the right hand at his side and the left holding a 
large round bunch of grapes, on a pedestal draped with curling 
and overhanging leaves. Grapes and vine leaves simulate his 


hair. The upper part of the circular base is lobed like the body of 


the cup, while the lower edge is plain and moulded. The total 
height is 20} in. For very similar pine-apple cups, but with stems 
varying from armoured knights or vineyard watchmen to 


' Baron A. de Foelkersam, Inventaire de l Argenterie, conservée dans les garde-meubles 
des Palais Impériaux: . . . St. Pétersbourg, 2 Vols. folio. 1907. The main title-page is 
in Russian, as is also the text. The illustrations on 58 plates are in Vol. 1. E. Alfred 
Jones, The Old English Plate of the Emperor of Russia. Arden Press, Letchworth, and 
London 1909. S. Troinitsky, Old English Plate, Petersburg 1923. There is also a 
Russian title-page. The text is in both Russian and English, but the Russian is at 
times somewhat fuller in detail. 
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knurled and twisted tree-trunks with human or animal figures, 
can be quoted the 1580 Niirnberg cup by Hans Petzolt,* the two 
mid-seventeenth century ones from the Leopold de Rothschild 
Collection, which bear the Niirnberg mark as well as the maker’s 
mark of a vertical knife in a shaped shield, and, lastly, the three 
examples of about the same period which were on view at the 
Budapest exhibition.* 

In the present case, however, the cup has a full set of English 
marks for 1607-8 including a maker’s mark—RS in a plain shield. 
But it also has other marks described by Jones (p. 66 Pl. XXXII) 
as ‘some indecipherable German marks’. Thus he assumed that 
this was a rare example of a German cup stamped with a London 
hall-mark. He subsequently (Burlington Magazine Feb., 1913 
pp. 275-6 and Old Silver of Europe and America, 1928 pp. 120, 
194-5) expatiated on this assumption, but had he consulted 
Foelkersam (L. pp. 22, 3) he would have discovered that these 
‘indecipherable’ marks were, in fact, Moscow control marks. On 
ascending the throne in 1762 Catherine II gave orders that all the 


* Julius Lessing, Gold und Silber, Berlin 1907 p. 59 with fig. 
3 E. Alfred Jones, Catalogue of the Collection of Old Plate of Leopold de Rothschild, 
Esq. 1907 p. 25 with Pl. XXV and p. 27 with Pl. XXVII. 
*C. Pulsky, E. Radisics and E. Molinier, Chefs-d’oeuvre d’orféverie ayant figuré a 
Exposition de Budapest. Vol. II (1826), pp. 23, 4 with Plate. For an interesting Hun- 
garian example of 1664 by Petrus Kecskeméti of Kass-a (Kas-chau or Kosice) in 
Czechoslovakia (formerly Hungarian) see Készeghy, Magyarorszdgi Otvisjegyek 
1936, p. 147 No. 879 with Pl. X. (cf. Rosenberg No. 9274). 


1. Small tankard or mug by ‘Y.T.’, 
34 in. high, 1688-9. 


2. English pine-apple cup and cover, 
203 in. high, silver-gilt, in the 
Nurnberg style. Maker’s mark RS in 
a plain shield. It also bears Moscow 
control marks which were added in 
1740. Date-letter for 1607-8. 


3. Wine-cooler, silver, probably made 
by Philip Rollos in 1705-6. The 
former property of Elizabeth Chud- 
leigh, calling herself the Duchess of 
Kingston. Sold by her to Catherine 
II. Length 57? in. Weight 3,640 oz. 


4. Wine-cooler, silver, by Paul de 
Lamerie, 1726-7. Made to the order 
of the 4th Earl of Scarsdale, and sold 
by German goldsmiths to Biron, 
Duke of Courland, favourite of the 
Empress Anne, in 1736. Length 53 in. 
Weight 3,030 oz. (approx.) 


5. The Jerningham-Kandler silver 
wine-cooler, 1734-5. Won ina lottery 
by Major William Battine and sold 
to Biron, Duke of Courland. Length 
664 in. Weight 7,221 oz. 


(Opposite page). General view of the 
State Hermitage buildings facing the 
Neva, or north side. Inthe foreground 
is the Winter Palace by Rastrelli. To 
the left is the narrow ‘First Hermit- 
age of Catherine II’. Further to the 
left is the ‘Old Hermitage’, and lastly 
—only just in the picture—is the 
Theatre and part of the ‘New Hermit- 
age’ by Quarenglu. 
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6. Silver Monteith punch-bowl. Made by Gabriel Sleath in 1710-11. Height 
103 in. Diam. 16} in. 


plate from Moscow and other parts of the country should be 
collected together in St. Petersburg. This work was entrusted to 
one Eyreyenoff, Master of the Wardrobe. The pine-apple cup 
was among the Moscow plate, and so bore the local control 
marks. According to Troinitsky (p. 14. No. 1) they were affixed 
in 1740. Foelkersam (II. pp. 353, 4) misread the English marks 
and attributed the date-letter K to the wrong cycle, thereby 
dating the cup 1725-6. Furthermore, he read the maker’s mark as 
IS, instead of RS, and suggested Joseph Steward as the maker. 
The actual English maker, who doubtless worked from a German 
pattern book or possibly had a Niirnberg cup as a model, has not 
been identified. He may perhaps be the RS who in 1599-1600 
made the Myddelton standing-cup at Goldsmiths’ Hall,* the 
1606-7 paten at St. Alban Church, Wood Street, London,* and 
the tazza of 1607-8 belonging to the Hull Corporation.? RS was 
not alone in making cups of German design, some half dozen 
having been recorded, of which mention may be made of one at 
St. Mary the Virgin, Farnham. * It was made by TC in 1612-13 and 
is oviform in shape, with a loop handle in the form of a serpent. 
It rests upon a slender baluster stem. It would seem, then, that we 
have here the rare case of an English craftsman making a typical 
German type of cup for the export market, or perhaps for a 
direct order. 

Chronologically, the next piece (No. 1) is a perfectly plain 
little tankard or mug (34 in.) of 1688-9 with mouldings round the 
lip, at the base, and high up the body passing under the flat S- 
shaped ribbon handle. It is the work of YT, an unidentified 
goldsmith, who in 1686-7 had made the Gresham pair of plain 
cups and patens for St. Mary Abchurch, London.°® Nothing 


° J. G. Carrington and G. R. Hughes, Plate of the Worshipful Company of Goldsmiths, 
1926, pp. $7-9 with Pl. 28. 

SE. Freshfield, Communion Plate of the Churches in the City of London, 1894 p. 10. 
7L. Jewitt and W. H. St. John Hope, Corporation Plate, Vol. Il. p. 533. 

eee Benton and others, Church Plate of the County of Essex. 1926 p. 244 with 


* See Freshfield, op. cit. pp. 66,7 and R. M. La Porté-Payne, St. Mary Abchurch, 
1946 p. 29 with Pl. XI. p. 20. 
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whatever appears to be known of the history of this insignificant 
little piece. Perhaps it was a christening present for some czare- 
vitch. 

As is generally known, the Hermitage is rich in great English 
wine-coolers, or ‘cisterns’ as they are usually, but less correctly, 
called. The first of these (No. 3) was apparently the work of 
Philip Rollos in 1705-6, although only an inspection of the marks 
on the bottom of the vessel, apart from the set on the body which 
are not clear, alone would settle the point. Jones (p.70) describes 
the marks on the body as indecipherable, while Foelkersam 
(II. pp. 500-504) could only make out the Britannia mark. How- 
ever, he gives an account of the life of the notorious Elizabeth 
Chudleigh, who sold the wine-cooler to Catherine II about 1777, 
together with a useful bibliography. Troinitsky (pp. 19 and 33), 
who possibly also saw the bottom set of marks, gives them all. 
There is, unfortunately, a mistake about the date-letter, for he 
reproduces the Court Hand letter for 1699-1700 and attributes it 
to the year 1705-6. In the Russian section of his work (pp. 19, 20) 
he gives most interesting information, quoting from the Potem- 
kin Inventory showing that Catherine bought from Elizabeth 
Chudleigh not only the wine-cooler, but also a pair of large two- 
handled vases by Andrew Fogelberg (to be described later). 
Catherine had given the three pieces to Prince Gregory Alex- 
androvich (i.e. Potemkin), and after his death in 1791 the State 
bought them back for 29,642 roubles. The weight of the wine- 
cooler works out at 3,640 oz., 9 dwt., 0.51 gr. As can be seen 
(No. 3), the vessel has elongated lobes round the lower part of 
the body, separated by floral buds. The upper part of the body is 
quite plain. In front is a large escutcheon with lion rampant 
supporters. It is now plain, but may have been engraved with the 
arms of the 2nd Duke of Kingston who had bigamously 
married Elizabeth Chudleigh, who was actually the wife of 
Augustus John Hervey, 3rd Earl of Bristol, in 1769. Close inspec- 
tion, however, might reveal that the plain shield was added later 
and merely covers the arms, as was the case with the Scarsdale 
wine-cooler, to be discussed shortly. The arms of Evelyn Pierre- 
pont, sth Earl and rst Duke of Kingston (grandfather of the 
2nd Duke who was also named Evelyn)—or. semée of cinque- 
foils, gu. a line rampant, sa.—are engraved inside (see Foelkersam, 
II. p. sor). The top edge is gadrooned with leaves applied on the 
inside. The striking handles are formed of large demi-lions 
holding oak branches in their mouths. Hinged rings depend 
below. The bowl rests on a collet foot with a pierced base of 
water-leaves. The length is 57? in., width 344 in., and height 
324 in. 

The next wine-cooler (not illustrated here) is much smaller, 
39 in. x 18} in., and was made in 1712-13 by Lewis Mettayer. 
The body is decorated with flat strap-work, lion-mask handles 
with bold gadrooning both on the lip and border of the foot. 
See further Foelkersam (II. 498,9), who, not understanding the 
English Court Hand, reads the R as CB for the date-letter, 
Jones (p. 74) with Pl. XXXVI, and Troinitsky No. 6 with Pl. IV, 
No. 5. We pass on now (No. 4), to a very ornate and striking 
piece made by Paul de Lamerie in 1726-7 to the order of 
Nicholas Leake (formerly written Leke), Baron Deincourt 
of Sutton and 4th Earl of Scarsdale (both extinct in 1736). 
The oval vessel, which is 53 in. across and 334 in. broad, has an 
edging of broad water-leaves between plain mouldings. Below, 
a plain concave neck is bordered on its lower edge by a reeded 
band with sloping ribbon ties equally spaced. This reeded 
shoulder surmounts the broadest part of the body, which is 
encircled by a band of decorated diaper work divided into panels 
by large flat scroll ornaments with rosette centres. The remainder 
of the body is plain. On each side of the bowl across the centre of 


the concave neck is a large female mask with curling hair and 
plaits defending in front. It is set on a scrolled plaque or cartouche 
flanked by feathers. The mask extends over the neck and water- 
leaf edging, while the small bead-dress of leaves projects about 
the rim. Below the mask on either side is an escutcheon on a 
scaled ground, now quite plain, flanked either side by the 
Scarsdale supporters—two winged angels. It will be noticed that 
the winged-angel motif has been followed both in the flanking 
of the masks as well as in the handles. The reason for the plain 
escutcheon will shortly be seen. On each side of the bowl is a 
massive handle formed of a large female winged herm with 
voluted shoulders, the curving plinth decorated with busk and 
acanthus leaf ornamentation. From the lower end of the plinths 
extends a voluted S-scroll decorated with acanthus leaves, which 
is attached to the rim and diapered band of the vessel. The bowl 
rests on an elaborate stand. Below a concave section, decorated 
at intervals by voluted floral designs, is a band of gadrooning, 
alternatively plain and striated, the latter being the narrower of 
the two. The whole is supported by four massive S-scroll feet 
with scaled facings, terminating in scrolled and laminated base- 
blocks. A shaped frame-work, or stretcher, decorated with 
scale-work and acanthus foliage, separated the feet, to which a 
central shell planted by foliaged scrolls, has been attached. As 
already mentioned, the wine-cooler was made to the order of the 
4th Earl of Scarsdale, and not for the Russian Court as so pictur- 
esquely, but incorrectly, described by Phillips in his work on 
Lamerie. After the death of the Earl in 1736 his estates and much 
of his property were sold to pay his debts. In this manner the 
wine-cooler found its way to Germany, and fell into the hands 
of some clumsy goldsmiths at Augsburg, who in attempting to 
file away the Scarsdale arms—or. on a satire engrailed nine 
annulets or.—did irreparable damage. A plain shield was then 
fixed over the mutilated surface. Owing doubtless to their decora- 
tive value and difficulty of removing, the angel supporters were 
not touched. On the opposite side the Scarsdale crest—a panache 
of peacock feathers supported by two eagles rising—also remains 
intact. The wine-cooler was now offered for sale to Biron 
(Bithren), Duke of Courland, lover of the Empress Anne, who 
immediately acquired it to complete one of the so-called Augs- 
burg sets in his possession. When in November, 1740, he was 
seized and banished to Siberia, his estates and collection of plate 
became State property. For the inventory of Biron’s plate made 
during his exile, see Foelkersam (II, 22, 23). He alone reproduces 
the Scarsdale arms and crest (II. 21) and gives illustrations of both 
sides of the wine-cooler (I. Pls. 7, 8). 

The fourth, and last, wine-cooler (No. 5) is the huge one made 
in 1734-35 by Charles Kandler to the order of Henry Jerningham, 
a goldsmith of Great Portland Street, Covent Garden, London, as 
a mere speculation. It has already been described in detail (Apollo, 
Sept. and Oct. 1956) by the present writer. It is decorated each 
side with an oblong panel showing putti in bacchanalian mood. 
Bunches of grapes and vine-leaves surround and overhang the 
rim, while the enormous handles consist of male and female 
figures emerging from scrolled cornucopias. The body rests on 
the backs of four panthers or leopards. Unable to dispose of such 
an enormous piece of plate, Jerningham succeeded in persuading 
the House of Commons to allow him to hold a lottery with the 
wine-cooler as first prize. It was won by a Major William Battine 
of East Marden, Sussex, and, like the Lamerie piece, found its 
way to Biron’s collection—probably in 1738. When, after the 
Empress Anne’s death in 1740 and Biron’s banishment, Anna 
Leopoldovna had been appointed Regent, the wine-cooler 
remained in her apartments. But after the coup d'état of Elizabeth 
Petrovna it was removed and became State property. In later 


7. Silver-gilt Throne and Footstool. Made by Nicholas Clausen in 1713-14 


to the order of Peter the Great. The overall height of the Throne is 5 ft. 
Io in. 


8. One of a pair of silver-gilt octagonal dishes with 
the Russian Imperial arms in the centre. No marks. 
Probably c. 1726. 


9. Two-handled silver-gilt cup and cover by 
Jacob Margas, 1718-19. 


10. Two handled silver-gilt cup and cover by Paul 
Crespin, 1726-7, showing the cypher of Catherine 
I (Ekaterina). 


11. Plain two-handled cup and cover of 1727-28 by 
David Willaume junior. The reverse side is 
engraved with an unidentified coat-of-arms. 
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years it fell into disuse and its very existence seems to have been 
practically forgotten. It was ‘re-discovered’ in July, 1880, by 
Wilfred Cripps who had been sent to Russia to select pieces of 
English plate for electrotyping. A fine copy can be seen on request 
at the Victoria and Albert Museum. See further Foelkersam 
(II. pp. 263-5) and Troinitsky (No. 27 and PI. 1). 

The subject of No. 6 is the monteith or punch-bowl made in 
1710-11 by Gabriel Sleath. The scalloped rim is decorated with 
shells, volutes and pendant husks. Below, a broad band of water- 
leaves surrounds the rim of the bowl proper. The remainder of 
the piece is plain except for elongated straps separated by bur- 
nished ovals which act as a kind of calyx. At either side is a lion’s 
head mask, from which hangs a ring handle. The bow] rests on a 
low domed gadrooned foot surmounted by a concave section. 
The total height is 10} in. and diameter 16} in.1° According to 
Jones (p. 72) the bowl was used for many years by the Russian 
Cazars in the ancient ceremony of blessing the waters of the Neva 
on January 6th. 

Of particular interest and beauty is the silver-gilt throne and 
footstool made by Nicholas Clausen" in 1713-14 to the order of 


10 The maker’s mark, which is SL for Sleath was read upside down by Foelkersam 
(II. p. 499) and the indistinct L taken as I. Hence he gave the maker as ‘“Goyce 
Yssod’ presumably the Russian form of Joyce Issod, widow of Thomas Issod. 
Troinitsky corrected this mistake (No. 4. p. 33). 

1! He also made a large rectangular standish or inkstand, and part of a toilet set. 
See E. Alfred Jones, Catalogue of Plate... at Welbeck Abbey, 1935, pp. XII, XIX, 
3-32, go—with Pl. VII. 
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Peter the Great (No. 7). Previously, it stood as a symbol of the 
Russian Empire in the St. George’s Hall (Georgiyevsky) in the 
Winter Palace, also known as the Large Throne Room. It can be 
seen in this position in Jones Pl. XXXVIII. It has now been 
moved to the Small Throne Room (rst floor No. 64). According 
to the Hermitage Guide of 1955 (p. 13), the room, designed in 
1833 by A. Montferrand, is known as the Petrovsky or Peter’s 
Hall, and was restored after the fire of 1837 by V. P. Stasov. As 
can be seen from the illustration facing p. 48 of the Guide, the 
throne now occupies a prominent position on a dais in a magni- 
ficently decorated apse between clustered Corinthian columns. 
The throne itself is of Louis XIV design, the silver-gilt plates 
overlaying a wooden frame. The decoration consists of foliated 
scrolls and a diaper design which occurs both at the back and 
also in the front. At the back centre of the frame the Imperial 
arms of Russia are applied in a gilt escutcheon, surmounted by a 
crown. The arms terminate in eagles’ heads, while the legs are 
correspondingly shaped like eagles’ claws gripping large balls. 
The shoulders of the legs, and also the stretchers, are decorated 
with acanthus foliage. The front portion of the seat has a human 
mask applied to the deep diapered apron within a trefoil frame 
flanked by acanthus foliage. The throne is upholstered in rich red 
velvet with the Imperial arms embroidered on the back. The 
shields of the different provinces, of silver-gilt and enamelled in 
colours, appear on the eagles’ wings, while that of St. George and 
the dragon of Moscow holds a central position, and is much 
larger than the other shields. The footstool is also of wood covered 
with silver-gilt plates. It rests on four claw-and-ball feet and the 
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small apron of the front stretcher has a central mask flanked by 
acanthus foliage on a laminated ground.’ The total height of the 
throne is § ft. 10 in. Paul I (1796-1801) had a gilded wooden copy 
of the throne made for the throne-hall in that strange building 
Michael’s Castle which he had built in St. Petersburg during his 
short reign." 

We now come to the difficult question of what was known in 
Russia as the ‘English Service’. Attention was first drawn to it by 
Foelkersam (Vol. II. pp. 3-11) who not only describes existing 
items from it, to be mentioned later, but adds an inventory. This 
inventory was included for the first time in a document entitled 
List of the Reception and Consignment of the Gold and Silver Services 
&c. for the years 1734-1753. The English Service is described as 
having been received on 21st September, 1726, from the Chief 
Office of the Court. It consisted of 36 pieces of silver-gilt and 
over 300 of silver. Of this very considerable total only some dozen 
pieces remain, and they all were made, with little doubt, to the 
order of Catherine I (1725-7). Not only do the date-letters 
(apart from unmarked pieces) fall within this brief reign, but 
several of them bear her cypher, to which there will be reference 
later. 

The obvious question is what are the dates of the other pieces— 
the great bulk of the English Service—and what happened to 


12 In one of his articles on silver furniture (Apollo, May, 1958 p. 155) J. F. Hayward, 
in describing the throne, considers that whereas the legs and arms would not look 
out of place on a fine quality gesso covered chair of the 1720’s in England, the 
stretchers and the deep apron are closer to contemporary German design in furni- 
ture 

13 Jones (p. LIL) states that two chairs of state in the Kremlin were copied by Paul. 


them: The proportions it had reached by 1726 can surely only 
lead us to suppose that it must have been started during the reign 
of Peter the Great, while presents of English plate to the early 
Romanovs (Michael, Alexis and Theodore III) may also have 
been moved from Moscow to St. Petersburg for inclusion. How- 
ever this may be, the fact remains that, with the exception of the 
few pieces of Catherine I, the whole service was destroyed: unless, 
of course, some of the earlier dated existing pieces actually once 
formed part of the English Service, no record of the fact being 
preserved. Foelkersam tells us that melting of the plate occurred 
in 1760, 1770, 1772, 1773 and 1838. Perhaps Catherine II con- 
sidered them ‘old fashioned’ with her preference for everything 
French. Yet even so, this fails to explain why only the pieces of 
Catherine I have been spared. A few later additions appear to 
have been made as, for instance, the 1751-2 salver by Isaac 
Riboulau, ordered presumably by Elizabeth (1741-61). In refer- 
ence to Elizabeth, mention should be made of the brief 
account of the English Service given by Jones (p. LII). He 
derived his information direct from Foelkersam, and quotes a few 
pieces from the inventory, such as 48 salvers, 20 trays and an 
eight-legged silver table. But he did not appreciate that the cypher 
E or El, which appears on some of the plate, was that of Catherine 
I (Ekaterina in Russian), and thus wrongly attributed the service 
to Elizabeth. Moreover, he seems to have misunderstood Foel- 
kersam’s text which, as we have seen, clearly states that the 
English Service had been received in 1726, and with a few addi- 
tions an inventory of it was included in a list of plate covering 
the years 1734-53. The dating of pieces bearing no marks is 
always a tricky business, and it would seem that Jones, judging 
solely from form and design, has dated them too early, and the 
suggestions of Foelkersam and Troinitsky to move them forward 
to c. 1726 with the other pieces of the English Service would 
appear to be correct. 

We can now turn to the items themselves. The first of these is 
a pair of silver-gilt dishes, of which the covers have disappeared. 
They are of octagonal shape (No. 8) with reeded edges. The flat 
surrounding borders are engraved with diapered panels separated 
at the eight corners by the cypher of Catherine I and the Russian 
Imperial eagle arranged alternatively. The central circular 
depressions of the dishes have ribbed edges, with the Imperial 
Russian arms placed in the centre within a circle of strap-work, 
foliage and masks. The weights inscribed on them respectively 
are 73 oz. 15 dwt., and 72 oz. 9 dwt. There are no marks, but 
Jones (p. 80) dates them as c. 1715. Both Foelkersam (11.5) and 
Troinitsky (Nos. 20, 21) suggest the more probable date of c. 
1726. 

There are three silver-gilt two-handled cups and covers, all of 
which may have formed part of the English Service, although 
only the two later ones could possibly have been made to the 
order of Catherine I. The earliest one (No. 9) has the usual vase- 
shaped body, the upper part of which is plain while the lower 
part has broad ornamented straps alternating with plain narrow 
ones. These straps are repeated on the somewhat low shaped 
domed cover, which has gadrooning round the edge and also on 
the mushroom-shaped finial. The plain handles are a rather ornate 
variety of the well-known harp-shaped type. The more usual 
form appears on the Crespin cup, to be considered shortly. The 
base, surmounted by a short collet neck, is gadrooned. It bears 
the date-letter for 1718-19, while the maker’s mark, according to 
Jones (p. 82), is MA with a crown above and a fleur-de-lys below. 
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But Jones, as well as Jackson and others, muddled up the marks 
of Jacob and Samuel Margas. A. G. Grimwade has carried out 
some research concerning the marks and relationship of these 
two men, full details of which are not yet available. Suffice it to 
say that the two men were cousins, and not father and son. Each 
registered a New Style and an Old Style mark at Goldsmiths’ 
Hall. Jacob never used the fleur-de-lys. His first mark, the only 
one in which we are interested here, was entered on roth August, 
1706, and was a crowned MA over a five-pointed star. It is, in fact, 
almost identical with that shown by Jackson (p. 159 line 1) for 
Jonathan Madden. It is given correctly, in its proper shaped 
shield, by Troinitsky (No. 7), but Foelkersam (II p. 494) gives a 
wrong shield outline and attributes the mark to Samuel. We sha 
deal with Samuel’s mark when discussing the rose-water ewer 
and dish. 

The second two-handled, silver-gilt cup and cover is very 
similar to that by Margas, except that the ornamentation on the 
lower part of the plain body consists of plain elongated straps 
capped by shaped cut-card outlines alternating with narrower 
straps shaped like lanceolate leaves, also quite plain. The same 
design is repeated on the domical cover which is otherwise plain 
without gadrooning. It is surmounted by a plain baluster finial. 
The handles are harp-shaped, and, like the low moulded foot, 
are quite plain. As can be seen (No. 10), the crowned cypher E, of 
Catherine I, with a laurel wreath enclosed in a narrow ribbed 
circle, is affixed to one side of the upper body, while the Russian 
Imperial arms are engraved on the opposite side. The date-letter 
is that for 1726-7 and the maker’s mark CR, witha scallop above 
and a mullet below for Paul Crespin. Jones (p. 82) gives the 
weight as 111 oz. 15 dwt. (inscribed on the base) and the total 
height as 134 in. See further Foelkersam (II. p. 3). In Pl. 20 
(I. p. XX) he shows the Margas cup in mistake for that of Cres- 
pin. Troinitsky shows both cups on P. VII. Nos. 7 and to des- 
cribed correctly. 

The third two-handled cup (No. 11) is entirely plain, with a 
moulded central band, a two-stage domed cover with a vase- 
shaped finial, and scroll handles with an acanthus leaf placed 
horizontally on each shoulder. It has a plain moulded base. On the 
side not illustrated here (but see Troinitsky Pl. VIII. No. 25) is an 
unidentified coat-of-arms. It bears the date-letter for 1727-8 and 
the maker’s mark DW with two mullets above and a fleur-de-lys 
below for David Willaume junior. There is still another two- 
handled cup and cover, the history of which is unknown; 
although the engraved arms may provide a clue as to how it 
reached Russia. It is of silver-gilt, similar in general form to the 
Willaume cup, with identical handles, but the lower part of the 
body is ornamented with decorated strapwork counterchanged. 
Similar straps also appear on the domical cover which has an 
acorn—a vase-shaped finial. It bears the date-letter for 1732-3 and 
was made by Thomas Farrer (also written Farrar, Farren and 
ffarrer). It was apparently bought originally by John Thomas 
Townshend, 2nd Viscount Sydney (1764-1831) with a legacy left 
to him by Robert, 1st Earl of Leitrim (d. 1804) whose third 
daughter Lady Caroline Clements (d. 1805) was Townshend’s 
second wife. His first wife had been Hon. Sophia Southwell, 
second daughter of the 20th Baron de Clifford. She died in 
1795. Townshend’s arms impaling both those of de Clifford and 
Leitrim are engraved on the cup, while the fact that it was bought 
with the Leitrim legacy is engraved on the lower part of the foot. 
Troinitsky illustrated the cup on Pl. VII. No. 26. 


Helen. Bronze, life size. In the Library of St. 
Mary’s Hospital, London. 


A ‘Triumph of 
culptural form: 


The Work of 


ora Gordine 


DORA GORDINE (The Hon. Mrs. Richard Hare) was born in 
Russia, studied in Paris, and from 1926 onwards attracted the attention 
of connoisseurs by the bronze statues and heads which she exhibited at 
the Salon des Tuileries and elsewhere. In 1929 an exhibition of her 
sculpture was held in Berlin. In the same year she went to Singapore to 
execute a series of bronzes for the interior of the new Town Hall. She 
travelled throughout the Far East, working on fresh subjects of inspiring 
plastic quality and racial character. In 1936 she settled in England, 
where a studio and sculpture gallery were included in the house built for 
her from her own designs. In 1948 she spent a year in America, where 
she executed some commissions in Hollywood and delivered lectures 
on art. 

Her work is represented in numerous European, American and 
Asiatic collections. In England three of her works are in the Tate 
Gallery. One of her large statues was bought in 1928 by the Colonial 
Office for the Gold Coast University. Another was presented to the 
Senate House of London University. Two of her bronzes are in the 
Royal Institute of British Architects. Others are in institutions, public 
buildings and schools, as well as in private collections. One of the most 
satisfying tributes to her work was from the late Arthur Symons. It 
appeared in The Spectator in 1938, and is as true today as it was then. 
It is here reproduced.—Editor. 


ORA GORDINE’S exhibition at the Leicester Gal- 

leries shows her genius in its full range of achievement. Her 
profound sense of pure form in sculpture, heedless alike of realism 
and of exaggerated abstraction, is united with the subtlest 
delicacy of modelling, and these qualities combine to endow her 
bronzes with an abnormal power, an almost uncanny life, which 
only the sculpture of the greatest civilisations of the past has been 
able to produce. 

Take, for example, her ‘Pagan’. The strong primitive limbs 
of this statue, with their deep erotic appeal, are heavy with a 
concentrated weight of solid sculptural form. The legs are 
tightly pressed together, but the arms move, and the gesture in 
which they have been seized is like the most significant move- 
ment of a suddenly arrested dance. Over the face plays a scarcely 
perceptible smile, and the peaceful, intent features seem to 
suggest that the whole mind of the figure is bent on listening to 
the harmonious life of the body within. Nothing is exaggerated, 
there is no hint of dramatic strain, for this figure is like a strange 
force of nature, perfectly self-contained, and obeying no laws 
save those which it derives from its own sense of harmony and 
perfection. 

The ‘Smiling Torso’ has the same static rhythm as the ‘Pagan’, 
but it is pulsing with an even greater vital exuberance. Every 
curve and every muscle is charged with joyful expression, and— 
what is extraordinary ina fragment—this Torso is beautiful from 
whichever angle it is viewed. As a composition, it is a triumph of 
three-dimensional form. 

The drawings of Dora Gordine have these same sculptural 
qualities, which many painters may envy and emulate—an 
absolute sureness of outline combined with a perception of 
depth and fullness, whether these are revealed in single heads or in 
complete or fragmentary figures. Far from being confined to 
preparatory sketches for sculpture, they are more in the nature 
of monochrome paintings, with a precision of draughtsmanship 
and richness of shaded tones that give sensitive expression to 
every significant aspect of the subject. 

Finally, there are the heads, many of them portraits, and each 
one seems to breathe and to speak with a highly individual 
character. It is not easy in portraiture to escape the pitfall of 
photographic realism, and often its over-correction, the leaning 
to excessive stylisation, leads the artist into neglect of the essential 
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(Above). Carmen. Bronze, 2 ft. high. J. G. 
Stickney Collection, California. 


(Right). Dreamer. Bronze, 26 in. high. Sir Carol 
Reed Collection, London. 


individuality of each model, but Dora Gordine has steered clear 
of these dangers. A very distinct and different life-history seems 
to emerge from each of these bronze portraits, and yet they 
express, like the busts of Houdon, a universality of human 
characteristics which gives them a purely artistic interest quite 
apart from their interest and fidelity in the sphere of portraiture 
as such. 

It is a peculiar quality of the greatest sculpture that it is alive to 
the highest degree without the aid of that realistic detail which 
often gives to ordinary sculpture the semblance of life which it 
lacks in itself. Some of the portrait busts of Dora Gordine are so 
daring in their introduction and treatment of detail that an artist 
with less imagination might easily have allowed the pure formal 
qualities to be distracted by trivial insignificant motives. The 
unrelated mass of wrinkles and furrows on an old man’s face is a 
most striking example of this danger, but Dora Gordine has 
triumphantly solved it by turning these scattered irregular shapes 
into a powerful rhythmic flow of definite forms harmonised into 
a deeply characteristic expression of tragic but dignified old age. 

The colour, the patina, is always different, and it emphasises 
the unique character of each individual work. It is no superficial 
addition of colour to form, for it is deeply burned into the texture 
of the bronze, instead of being allowed to arise through the 
accidental corrosions of atmosphere or soil. Colour, as Rodin 
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once said, is the flower of form. It arises perhaps from an instinct 
to give to a precious object the utmost perfection of finish, but 
Dora Gordine certainly sees each work from the start in terms of 
colour as well as form. The Russian soul with its Asiatic affinities 
loves semi-precious stones and the barbaric splendour of precious 
materials, and so the Asiatic strain in this artist seems to have 
enabled her to endow her bronzes with the most gorgeous and 


varied hues, reminiscent of malachite, turquoise, granite, ancient 
lacquer or gold. 


(Right). Ballerina (Miss Beryl Grey). Bronze, life size. 
John Carras Collection, London. 


(Left below). Above Cloud. Bronze, 3 ft. high. Lyddon 
Gardener Collection, London. 


(Right below). Walking Torso. Bronze, life size, University 
of London. 


(Left above). Mongolian Head. Bronze. 
Presented to the Tate Gallery by the 
late Thomas Courtauld. 


(Right above). World’s Delight. 
Bronze. John Carras Collection. 


(Left). Atalanta. Bronze. Freya Stark 
Collection, Asolo, Italy. 
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(Left above). Chinese Philosopher. Bronze. 
Thomas J. Watson Collection, New York. 


(Right above). Youth. Bronze, life size. Hugh 
Reynolds Collection, East London, South 
Africa. 


(Left). Balinese Temple Dancer. Charcoal 
drawing, life size. 
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A Notable London Collectio 


MONGST the many other art treasures housed in the 
London home of a private collector, is one of the finest 
assemblages of English glass in Great Britain. Formed on a nucleus 
from the famous Hamilton Clements Collection, it has been added 
to from time to time, these additions including some outstanding 
glasses. 

By far the most important glass in the collection is the famous 
‘KY’ goblet from the Clements Collection, dated 1583 and 
attributable to the Whitefriars glasshouse of Giacomo Verzelini. 
Of the nine decorated glasses reasonably attributed to this, the 
first, crystal glasshouse established in England, five are in public 
collections. Of the other four, one is decorated with gilding and 
not in the diamond-point technique; of the three that remain, this 
goblet is perhaps the most pleasing of all. Although it lacks the 
running animals of some of the group, the clarity of its design is 
wholly admirable, and its harmonious relation to the bow] of the 
glass is completely realised (No. 1). The linked initials “KY” 
presumably denote a betrothal, and are accompanied by a mer- 
chant’s mark. Above these motifs, and the date 1583, runs the 
inscription: IN.GOD.IS.AL.MY.TRVST, the motto of the 
Pewterers’ Company. This motto also occurs on another glass of 
the group, and it is perhaps no coincidence that the presumptive 
engraver of these glasses, one Anthony de Lysle, was also an 
engraver on pewter. 

The art of diamond-point engraving, widespread in Europe in 
the sixteenth century, became in the latter part of the seventeenth 
century virtually the preserve of Dutch artists, many of them 
skilled amateurs. A fine example of this seventeenth-centu 
style of engraving is to be seen on the soda-glass goblet of No. 2, 
dating from about 1675 and probably made, as well as engraved, 
in the Low Countries. Diamond-point engraving never reached 
the same heights in England as in Holland, but there is neverthe- 
less a number of pieces of English glass so decorated which date 
from the last quarter of the seventeenth century and are made of 
the lead glass which, invented by George Ravenscroft, increased 
in popularity as the century wore to its end. Unquestionably 
amongst the most important of these glasses are the so-called 
‘Buggin’ bowls (No. 3). These are engraved with the arms of 
Butler Buggin, of North Cray, Kent, and of his wife, Winifred 
Burnett of Leys, Co. Aberdeen, respectively. These two people 
were married on 17th July 1676, and there can therefore be ver 
little doubt that these bowls are indeed amongst the first products 
of Ravenscroft’s new invention. They suffer from the fault, 
common amongst glasses of this phase of the development of 
English flint crystal, of being ‘crizzled’, or run through with 
innumerable gleaming hair-like lines. The engraving on the 
bowls has a pleasing amateurish quality, and the similarity of the 
mantling of one of the coats-of-arms with that to be found on 
Charles II silver may probably be accounted for by copying from 
one material to another, rather than by the work’s being that of a 
silversmith, as has been suggested. Comparably amateurish, but 
nonetheless charming, is the diamond-point engraving on the 
mammoth goblet of No. 4, with its Bacchanalian scenes scratched 


I. Goblet of greyish glass (the gilt hollow-blown stem 
mended), decorated with the diamond-point, probably by 
Anthony de Lysle. Probably made in the glass-house of 
Giacomo Verzelini, London: dated 1583. From the Hamilton : ’ 
Ce ee on the splendid metal of this monumental example of the ‘balus- 

ter’ style. This remarkable glass, from the Clements Collection, 

dates from about 1710. Also from this classic period of English 
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glass-making is a goblet fairly recently added to the collection, 
undecorated save for the gadrooning round the base and the 
circuit of threading in chain-form which encircles it slightly high- 
er up. The multiknopped stem is somewhat unusually mould- 
ribbed throughout its length (No. 5s). 

The ‘baluster’ style is well represented in the collection (apart 
from the remarkable example already cited) by pieces of varying 
dimensions (No. 6). Second only to the great diamond-point 
engraved goblet in point of size is the remarkable glass, with 
Williamite engraving of a later date, here illustrated in No. 12. 
Of a capacity of some five pints, it is engraved with the equestrian 
figure of King William III, apparently represented at the Battle 
of the Boyne (1690), and with the inscription: “The glorious and 
immortal memory of King William and His Queen Mary and 
perpetual disappointment to the Pope the Pretender and all the 
enemies of the Protestant Religion’. It was originally owned by 
Archbishop Cobbe (1687-1765), who was translated to Dublin as 
Archbishop in 1743, and in whose family the glass remained 
until 1936. The collection also contains representative glasses 
illustrating the subsequent fashions in English stem-design during 
the eighteenth century (Nos. 7, 13 & 14), and there is an exten- 
sive series of ale-glasses (No. I5). 

Amongst the categories of glasses most keenly sought after by 
collectors are those which are decorated with engraving com- 
memiorative in character, and in these the collection is particularly 
rich. What other private, or public, collection can boast of two 
‘Amen’ glasses (those Jacobite wine-glasses engraved in the 
diamond-point technique with the verses of the ‘Jacobite Hymn’ 
terminating with the word ‘Amen’): to say nothing of a third 
glass of comparable character and possibly even greater rarity 
(No. 16)? Amongst the other Jacobite glasses (No. 17), special note 
may perhaps be made of the Wine engraved with the portrait of 
the Young Pretender and inscribed CAROLUS; and of the goblet 
with the noteworthy inscription: TEMPORA MUDANTUR 
ET NOS MUDANTUR IN ILLIS (sic). The opposite political 
cause is represented (amongst others, and apart from the remark- 
able glass already mentioned above) by a drawn-stem goblet with 
unusually rich engraving surrounding the portrait-heads of King 
William and Queen Mary (No. 19), and by a wine engraved with 
the Hanoverian horse and the words AUREA LIBERTAS (No. 
20). Amongst glasses engraved with purely decorative subjects, 
the wine illustrated in fig. 8 must rank high by English 
standards. 

Engraving was by far the commonest means of decorating 
glasses with representational subjects in the eighteenth century, 
but gilding and enamelling were also used. Of the former rare 
category, the collection possesses one good example (No. 9): and, 
of the latter, excellent specimens attributable to the workshop of 
the Beilby family at Newcastle-upon-Tyne (No. 10). 

This collection is, however, by no means confined to 
drinking-glasses, but includes a fine series of candlesticks, for 
the manufacture of which English glass, with its high refractive 
properties, was especially suitable. Amongst others which reflect 
the changing styles in stem-decoration prevalent amongst wine- 
glasses (No. 11), especial mention should perhaps be made of the 
majestic pair of cut-stem candlesticks of No. 18. 


2. Goblet of greyish glass, engraved in the 
diamond-point technique with a hunting- 
scene. Netherlands: about 1670. Ht. 8} in. 
From the George F. Berney Collection. 


3 

3. Pair of bowls, engraved in the diamond-point technique with the arms 
of Butler Buggin and Winifred Burnett, who were married on 17th July, 
1676. Made in the Savoy glass-house of George Ravenscroft, but en- 
graved by an outside decorator. Ht. 4 in. Diam. 5 in. 


4. Mammoth goblet, engraved in the diamond-point technique with a 
Bacchanalian scene, perhaps by an amateur. The glass about 1710. Ht. 
154 in. From the Hamilton Clements Collection. 


5. Goblet of lead-glass: about 1685. Ht. To in. 
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Nineteenth Centur 


How young is an art-historian? THE CONNOISSEUR answers 
this question by publishing this article by an Eton boy. He is the son of 
parents who are themselves distinguished art-historians, both of whom 
contribute to this issue. Scottish Postscript: Following recent research, 
all known facts about nineteenth-century tartan objects, as opposed to 
wooden snuff-boxes, are contained in this article. And a special 
exhibition devoted to them is being staged at the Museum of Antiquities, 
Edinburgh, in collaboration with Nicholas Talbot Rice, during the 
Christmas school holidays.—ep1TOR. 


OW ARDS the end of the eighteenth century the unusual 

craft of box making, and more particularly of snuft-box 
making, developed in Scotland. It originated in Laurencekirk 
and then spread to Ayrshire, where Mauchline became the main 
centre, though Cumnock and Auchinleck likewise became im- 
portant places of manufacture. The boxes were made of plane 
or sycamore wood and the earliest boxes were decorated with 
painted scrolled designs very like those which are found on silver 
and niello or gold and enamel snuff-boxes of Italian or French 
make. Perhaps a box of this type, brought home to Scotland 
by a young man returning from a journey to the Continent, 
may have been used as a model by the earliest Ayrshire craftsmen. 
However, these designs cannot have proved very popular; for 
soon they were replaced by pale-coloured striped ones, and 
shortly after the sides of the boxes were either varnished and the 
lids decorated with a picture drawn in black of a sporting or 
comic subject: or the sides were painted in a check or striped 
pattern and the lids decorated with a picture painted in oils. The 
boxes were then varnished, this process taking several weeks; 
since as many as thirty coats of spirit varnish or fifteen of copal 
were applied before the box was ready for polishing with a 
flint. One set of workers made the boxes, another decorated 
them, whilst the women and children varnished and polished 
them. At the industry’s height—that is to say from about 1800 
to 1830—skilled box makers could earn £1 1s. a week, the 
artists as much as £2 2s., varnishers 12s. and children about 2s. 
Twenty-five shillings worth of wood produced £3,000 worth 
of boxes. The average output was of fifty-two dozen boxes a 
week, and in 1825 the industry brought in £6,000 a year, 
though by 1837 it had fallen to £1,600. 

This early trade was mainly one of snuff-boxes and the most 
interesting thing about them, whether they belong to an early 
or alate Victorian date, lies in their lids, since many are mounted 
on what is now known as a Mauchline hinge. This hinge is made 


1. Early tartan snuff-box with pale green ground with white and dark 
green stripes, decorated with a floral pattern. By courtesy of the Marquess 
of Bute. 


2. Snuff-box with a picture of Tam O’Shanter and Souter Johnny on early 
tartan base. Signed J. and G. McKie, Auchinleck. The Marquess of Bute. 


3. Tartan snuff-box bearing the arms of the Earl of Loudon (subsidiary 
title, Baron Tarrinzean and Mauchline). Signed John Smith, Mauchline. 


3 in. long, I in. deep, 1.5 in. wide. By courtesy of the Royal Scottish 
Museum, Edinburgh. 


4. Snuff-box with hunting scene by Alken. Signed John Smith, Mauchline. 
The Marquess of Bute. 


Vartan Keepsakes 


NICHOUAS LALBOT RICE 


of wood and its appearance is difficult to account for because it 
seems identical to the wooden hinges which are to be found on 
the beautiful wooden boxes produced by the peasant craftsmen 
of Russia. Some people have, therefore, thought that the Scottish 
craftsmen acquired the knack of making hinges of this type from 
the Russians who accompanied the Tsar Alexander I of Russia, 
as members of his bodyguard and as retainers and courtiers when 
he visited the Duke of Atholl and Blair Atholl, in 1814. This, 
however, is hardly likely for the earlier boxes date from before 
this visit. The Scottish craftsmen described this hinge as ‘the 
invisible wooden hinge’ and an obituary notice in The Edinburgh 
Advertiser (April 30th, 1819) on the legless, bedridden clock- 
maker, James Sandy, states that ‘he was the first who made the 
wooden jointed snuff boxes called Laurencekirk boxes, some of 
which fabricated by this self-taught artist were purchased and 
sent as presents to the Royal Family’. Fraser, in his History of 
Laurencekirk (published 1880), however, ascribes the invention of 
the wooden hinge and pin on which it was fitted to Charles 
Stiven, who set up as snuff-box maker in Laurencekirk, in 1783. 
Warwick's History of Cumnock (published 1899), asserts that, in 
1837, a native of Auchinleck introduced the Laurencekirk craft 
of snuff-box making from Laurencekirk to Cumnock as well 
as to his native town, and that Mauchline quickly became the 
most important centre of production. This writer traces the 
wooden hinge to William Crawford, an apprentice to a gun- 
smith and clockmaker, who was asked by Sir Alexander Boswell 
to repair a snuff-box belonging to a French guest of his. In his 
efforts to repair the box, Crawford invented the hinge and, 
abandoning his training, set up as a box maker. 

It was early in the nineteenth century that an Act of Parlia- 
ment repealing the prohibition placed in 1746 on the use of 
tartans, though passed as far back as 1782, began to make itself 
felt in the reappearance of tartan decorations. With the growth 
of the Scottish Romantic Movement a delight in all things 
Scottish was awakened; first by the Waverley novels, the earliest 
of which was published in July, 1814, then by George IV’s liking 
for the kilt. This was so great that he had himself painted wearing 
one. Tartans, thereafter, became fashionable. This taste was 
further encouraged by the interest which Queen Victoria and 
her husband took in them. According to Lytton Strachey, at 
Balmoral, into which the Queen moved in the eighteen-fifties, 
‘the Balmoral tartan, with a white stripe, designed by the Queen 
was to be seen in every room; there were tartan curtains, and 
tartan chair covers, and even tartan linoleums. Occasionally, the 


5. Snuff-box with the very popular picture of peasant girls. The Marquess 
of Bute. 


6. Card case in early tartan, white ground with pale green yellow and 
pink stripes. Length 3.1 in. By courtesy of Lady Saye and Sele. 


7. Snuff-box showing Queen Victoria seated on throne-like chair, with 
the crown and sceptre beside her. Perhaps a coronation piece? The Mar- 
quess of Bute. 


8. Snuff-box carrying a picture of Montgomerie Castle. Signed John 
Smith, Mauchline. Author’s collection. 


9. Inside of snuff-box illustrating Mauchline hinge and maker’s signature. 
Author’s collection. 
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Nineteenth Century 


How young is an art-historian? THE CONNOISSEUR answers 
this question by publishing this article by an Eton boy. He is the son of 
parents who are themselves distinguished art-historians, both of whom 
contribute to this issue. Scottish Postscript: Following recent research, 

all known facts about nineteenth-century tartan objects, as opposed to 
wooden snuff-boxes, are contained in this article. And a special 
exhibition devoted to them is being staged at the Museum of Antiquities, 
Edinburgh, in collaboration with Nicholas Talbot Rice, during the 
Christmas school holidays. —ep1TOR. 


OW ARDS the end of the eightcenth century the unusual 

craft of box making, and more particularly of snuff-box 
making, developed in Scotland. It originated in Laurencekirk 
and then spread to Ayrshire, where Mauchline became the main 
centre, though Cumnock and Auchinleck likewise became im- 
portant places of manufacture. The boxes were made of plane 
or sycamore wood and the earliest boxes were decorated with 
nee ee designs very like those which are found on silver 
and niello or gold md enamel snuff-boxes of Italian or French 
make. Perhaps a box of this type, brought home to Scotland 
by a young man returning from a journey to the Continent, 
may have been used as a model by the ‘earliest Ayrshire craftsmen. 
However, these designs cannot have proved very popular; for 
soon they were replaced by pale-coloured striped ones, and 
shortly after the sides of the boxes were either varnished and the 
lids decorated with a picture drawn in black of a sporting or 
comic subject: or the sides were painted in a check or striped 
pattern and the lids decorated with a picture painted in oils. The 
boxes were then varnished, this process taking several weeks; 
since as many as thirty coats of spirit varnish or fifteen of copal 
were applied before the box was ready for polishing with a 
flint. One set of workers made the boxes, another decorated 
them, whilst the women and children varnished and polished 
them. At the industry’s height—that is to say from about 1800 
to 1830—skilled box makers could earn La Is. a week, the 
artists as much as £2 2s., varnishers 12s. and children about 2s. 


Twenty-five shillings worth of wood produced £3,000 worth 
of boxes. The average output was of fifty-two dozen boxes a 
week, and in 1825 the industry brought in £6,000 a year, 
though by 1837 it had fallen to £1,600. 

This carly trade was mainly one of snuff-boxes and the most 
interesting thing about them, whether they belong to an early 
or a late Victorian date, lies in their lids, since many are mounted 


on what is now known as a Mauchline hinge. This hinge is made 


1. Early tartan snuff-box with pale green ground with white and dark 
green stripes, decorated with a floral pattern. By courtesy of the Marquess 
of Bute. 


2. Snuff-box with a picture of Tam O’Shanter and Souter Johnny on early 
tartan base. Signed J. and G. McKie, Auchinleck. The Marquess of Bute. 


3. Tartan snuff-box bearing the arms of the Earl of Loudon (subsidiary 
title, Baron Tarrinzean and Mauchline). Signed John Smith, Mauchline. 


3 in. long, 1 in. deep, 1.5 in. wide. By courtesy of the Royal Scottish 
Museum, Edinburgh. 


4. Snuff-box with hunting scene by Alken. Signed John Smith, Mauchline. 
The Marquess of Bute. 
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Lartan Keepsakes 


NICHOLAS TALBOT RICE 


of wood and its appearance is difficult to account for because it 
seems identical to the wooden hinges which are to be found on 
the beautiful wooden boxes produced by the peasant craftsmen 
of Russia. Some people have, therefore, thought that the Scottish 
craftsmen acquired the knack of making hinges of this type from 
the Russians who accompanied the Tsar Alexander I of Russia, 
as members of his bodyguard and as retainers and courtiers when 
he visited the Duke of Atholl and Blair Atholl, in 1814. This, 
however, is hardly likely for the earlier boxes date from before 
this visit. The Scottish craftsmen described this hinge as ‘the 
invisible wooden hinge’ and an obituary notice in The Edinburgh 
Advertiser (April 30th, 1819) on the legless, bedridden clock- 
maker, James Sandy, states that ‘he was the first who made the 
wooden jointed snuff boxes called Laurencekirk boxes, some of 
which fabricated by this self-taught artist were purchased and 
sent as presents to the Royal Family’. Fraser, in his History of 
Laurencekirk (published 1880), however, ascribes the invention of 
the wooden hinge and pin on which it was fitted to Charles 
Stiven, who set up as snuff-box maker in Laurencekirk, in 1783. 
Warwick’s History of Cumnock (published 1899), asserts that, in 
1837, a native of Auchinleck introduced the Laurencekirk craft 
of snuff-box making from Laurencekirk to Cumnock as well 
as to his native town, and that Mauchline quickly became the 
most important centre of production. This writer traces the 
wooden hinge to William Crawford, an apprentice to a gun- 
smith and clockmaker, who was asked by Sir Alexander Boswell 
to repair a snuff-box belonging to a French guest of his. In his 
efforts to repair the box, Crawford invented the hinge and, 
abandoning his training, set up as a box maker. 

It was early in the nineteenth century that an Act of Parlia- 
ment repealing the prohibition placed in 1746 on the use of 
tartans, though passed as far back as 1782, began to make itself 
felt in the reappearance of tartan decorations. With the growth 
of the Scottish Romantic Movement a delight in all things 
Scottish was awakened; first by the Waverley novels, the earliest 
of which was published in July, 1814, then by George IV’s liking 
for the kilt. This was so great that he had himself painted wearing 
one. Tartans, thereafter, became fashionable. This taste was 
further encouraged by the interest which Queen Victoria and 
her husband took in them. According to Lytton Strachey, at 
Balmoral, into which the Queen moved in the eighteen-fifties, 
‘the Balmoral tartan, with a white stripe, designed by the Queen 
was to be seen in every room; there were tartan curtains, and 
tartan chair covers, and even tartan linoleums. Occasionally, the 


5. Snuff-box with the very popular picture of peasant girls. The Marquess 
of Bute. 


6. Card case in early tartan, white ground with pale green yellow and 
pink stripes. Length 3.1 in. By courtesy of Lady Saye and Sele. 


7. Snuff-box showing Queen Victoria seated on throne-like chair, with 
the crown and sceptre beside her. Perhaps a coronation piece? The Mar- 
quess of Bute. 


8. Snuff-box carrying a picture of Montgomerie Castle. Signed John 
Smith, Mauchline. Author’s collection. 


9. Inside of snuff-box illustrating Mauchline hinge and maker’s signature. 
Author’s collection. 
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10. Sewing case with’partitions for needles, thimble and four cotton reels. 
It has four ivory ‘eyes’ for the cotton to pass through. Marked McKenzie 
tartan. Signed John Smith, Mauchline. Lady Saye and Sele. 


11. Papier maché dish with a picture of Queen Victoria. Marked Prince 
Charlie tartan. Author’s collection. 


12. Card case with eight pockets. Marked Caledonia. Author’s collection. 


13. Bell-shaped matchbox. Marked Leslie tartan. From the author’s 


collection. 


14. Spill holder tooled in gold. Height 5.1 in. Marked Prince Charlie 
tartan. Lady Saye and Sele. 


15. Darning egg tooled with gold. Author’s collection. 


16. Pin cushion marked McLean tartan. Author’s collection. 


Royal Stuart tartan appeared, for Her Majesty always maintained 
that she was an ardent Jacobite’. 

The snuff-box makers of Laurencekirk and Ayrshire were 
quick to take advantage of the new fashion and to start making 
tartan snuff-boxes in place of those of the earlier types. The finest 
of the new boxes had three sides of tartan, but the lid was usually 
entirely covered with a picture, either a hunting scene, or a land- 
scape, a picture of the Queen, or of a particular house or of a 
coat of arms. Macnee, later to become an honoured member 
of the Scottish Royal Academy, was apprenticed at the age of 
nineteen to the boxmaker, Adam Crighton. Horatio Mac- 
Culloch, who later acquired fame as a landscape painter, like- 
wise earned his living for a time painting box lids: and so, too, 
prior to his departure for Italy in 1833, did William Leighton 
Leitch, who was eventually to give Queen Victoria and her 
children lessons in painting. After about 1840 a smaller, black 
and white picture or a copy of a ‘penny red’ stamp decorated 
the centre of the object, whilst later ones had no picture and were 
entirely covered in tartan. 

Some objects bear their maker’s name. In Laurencekirk, 
Charles Stiven and his son, Alexander, eventually founded the 
firm known as Stiven and Son. As Charles Stiven also helped to 
run the Defiance stage coach, his tartan objects became well- 
known; for he set up a shop at the coach’s stop in Laurencekirk 
and kept it plentifully stocked, carrying on a lively trade with 
the passengers. It was owing to Sir John Gladstone’s interest in 
his products that he became appointed Box Maker to Her 
Majesty. Stiven eventually had to compete in Laurencekirk with 
two of his former apprentices, who both set up similar work- 
shops. The one, Robert Macdonald, married Stiven’s daughter, 
but neither he nor his rival in trade, William Milne, continued 
long in business. 

At Mauchline the Smiths were the most important makers, 
John Smith especially so. He often stamped his name inside his 
snuff-boxes, on their tinfoil linings, and also continued to sign 
his later tartan objects. He was fond of using sporting pictures, 
especially those by Alken. His relative, Andrew Smith, likewise 
signed some of his boxes. Other early makers to sign their boxes 
were J. and G. Mackie of Auchinleck who liked using subjects 
from Burns as illustrations for his snuff-box lids; W. Johnstone 
of Auchinleck; James McGregor of Mauchline; Dunlop of 
Cumnock; Adam and Peter Crighton of Cumnock; also 
Alexander Lammie of Cumnock (who was fond of hunting 
scenes, especially so when by Sir Daniel Macnee or W. Leitch). 
Other known makers were George Crawford, George Buchanan 


and James Drummond. But, with the exception of the Smiths, 
only the last three were still in the trade after 1843. 


The trade in snuff-boxes declined in the 1840's, when snuff 
taking decreased. Yet the popularity of tartan keepsakes remained 
as strong as ever, so that, in 1850, the younger members of the 
Smith family tried to take advantage of this by slightly altering 
the character of their work and abandoning the production of 
snuff-boxes in favour of tartan keepsakes. In 1850 two of them 
William and Andrew Smith published a book the title page of 
which read “The Authenticated Tartans and Clans and Families of 
Scotland painted by Machinery, by W. and A. Smith, Scotch 
snuff-box makers, Mauchline, Ayrshire. Printed in Ayr by 
MacCormack and Gimmel’. 

The majority of the small tartan objects with which this article 
is mainly associated are of somewhat later date than the first of 
the snuff-boxes, since the earliest belong to about 1840. They 
continued to be made of sycamore or plane wood and were 
covered on the outside with tartans produced by machinery in 
accordance with the methods worked out by the Smiths of 
Mauchline, the name of the clan’s tartan being often stamped on 
them in gold lettering on a black ground. Sometimes, however, 
the objects were made in papier maché, and in both cases the 
earlier examples are tooled with a delicate gold design. All served 
as admirable keepsakes. The later ones sometimes had a transfer 
picture of the place concerned, notably some napkin rings of 
the McBeth tartan, where there is a transfer of Birnam wood. 
Birnam occurs in Shakespeare’s play of Macbeth: 

“Siward, “What wood is this before us?” 
Menteith, “The wood of Birnam.” ’ 

At this time some sixty people were employed in Mauchline 
alone in producing these tartan objects. The majority thus date 
from 1840, when snuff taking began to fall out of fashion, till the 
1890's, when the industry died out, though certain individual 
craftsmen, particularly some old inhabitants of Cumnock, con- 
tinued to make an occasional object till the 1930's. The most 
interesting objects were produced between about 1870 and 1890. 
They include articles of very various types of which the match 
boxes, fitted work boxes, jewel boxes, spill holders, smelling salt 
holders, paper clips, paper knives, blotters, rulers, pens and 
pencil holders, string boxes, egg cups, spectacle and visiting 
card cases, hat pin and pin cushions, darning outfits, needle cases, 
wool holders, match holders and match boxes. The latter are by 
far the most intriguing, being either cylindrical or bell shaped, 
or again either book shaped or in the form of an egg or a candle- 
stick. In the first two instances the boxes are surmounted by a 
little ivory match-holder, its hole just large enough to hold a wax 
match firmly so that it could be lit by pulling between a folded 
bit of emery paper and also used to melt sealing wax. The wool 
holders are also ingenious; they are ball shaped, with a string 
threaded through two holes at either side of the upper half, so as 
to hang on the arm whilst in use, the wool emerging from a hole 
placed in the centre of the top. 

The later objects generally take the form of small dishes, ink- 
stand holders, napkin rings, pin cushions, umbrella-handles, pin- 
cases, picnic glass holders, paper knives, powder boxes, egg 
timers, wool bobbins and money boxes. A certain S. Thomas 
made needle cases for his needles. Sometimes these were made 
in the shape of Sheraton knife boxes, although they were, 
of course, very much smaller in size. The visiting-card cases now 
took the form of a very tall, narrow box in opposition to those 
of the early period, which were small boxes. When opened, 
these disclosed fan-shaped pockets in which one put cards. 
Hutton and Co. also made tape drums for ‘Medlock Rolled 


Tape’. The drums ‘contain about 40 yards of various widths of 
the best tape’ as one inscription on the bottom of the drum 
records. These later objects are shinier in appearance than the 
early ones, and the wood is often of inferior quality. They 
were never tooled in gold, though they often bear the name of 
the clan’s tartan in gold lettering, as in the earlier examples. 

In the 1930's these charming little objects began to attract the 
attention of American visitors to Great Britain, and an enormous 
number of them were taken back to America, where there are 
several collections of them, as souvenirs. In these the objects 
date mostly from the earlier period and fine examples are now 
becoming difficult to find over here. Notable collections of these 
charming little objects exist in Britain, probably the most 
important ones being the magnificent snuff-box collection 
belonging to the Marquess of Bute and the tartan objects of all 
sorts in the collection of Lady Saye and Sele. 
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The Armorial Services of the 
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Pitt Family PYO/AMES! FUDOR-CRAIG 


In presenting this article, The Connoisseur again returns to heraldry, 
a specialist subject with which it has dealt informatively in the past. 
Mr. Tudor-Craig, who now takes the place of the late Dr. Charles 
Beard as our contributor on heraldic matters, is able to deal with a limited 
number of heraldic enquiries, the charges for which will vary according to 
the amount of research necessary.—EDITOR. 


HE number of Chinese porcelain services made during the 

eighteenth century, bearing English or Scottish coats of 
arms is surprising. Between two and three thousand services are 
known and the family represented by the coat of arms identified, 
one family sometimes having had two services within the same 
generation, such as those made (c. 1720) for William Talbot, 
Bishop of Durham, in 1721, and for his daughter, Catherine, on 
her marriage to Exton Sayer, sometime Member of Parliament 
for Tottenham, or those made (c. 1730) for the two brothers, 
George and Thomas Best, the latter a Commodore in the service 
of the East India Company. 

The three services illustrated here, however, are so far unique 
in that they represent three successive generations of the family 
of Pitt: Governor Thomas Pitt, his son, Thomas, Lord London- 
derry, and his grandson William Pitt, Earl of Chatham. 

Thomas Pitt (1653-1726), sometime Member of Parliament 
for Old Sarum, Governor of Madras and President of Fort St. 
George from 1697 to 1709, is celebrated for his purchase in India 
of what subsequently became known as the Pitt diamond: a 
portrait by Kneller shows Pitt wearing the diamond in his hat. 
In 1717 he sold the diamond, which, after cutting, weighed 136 


1. Dish from the service made for William 
Pitt, Earl of Chatham, c. 1773. Ch‘ien 
Lung. 


2. Plate from the service made for 
Governor Pitt, c. 1700. K‘ang Hsi. 


3. Plate from the service made for 
Thomas Pitt, Earl of Londonderry, 
c. 1720. K‘ang Hsi. 


4. Bowl and Cover from the service made 
for James Craggs, c. 1715. K‘ang Hsi. 


carats, to the French regent for £135,000 when it later became 
one of the State Jewels of France. Pitt left India for good in 1709 
and on his return to England purchased the property of Swallow- 
field in Berkshire, where he died in 1726. The service is decorated 
in ‘Imari’ and compares with the later service made for James 
Craggs (1686-1721), Secretary of State to George I in 1718. 

Governor Pitt’s second son, also Thomas, a Colonel in the 
Horse Guards and Member of Parliament for Wilton 1713-27, 
married in 1716, Frances, daughter and co-heir of Robert Ridge- 
way, Earl of Londonderry, and in consequence of that marriage 
was, in 1719, created Baron Londonderry and seven years later, 
Earl of Londonderry, both in the Peerage of Ireland. He died in 
1729. His service, decorated in gold, with the Baron’s coronet 
above the shield, would thus have been made for him before he 
received his Earldom and dates about 1720. 

William Pitt (1708-1778), Earl of Chatham in 1766—of whom 
his grandfather wrote in 1724, ‘he is a hopeful lad, and doubt not 
he will answer his friends’ expectation’—was the second son of 
Robert of Boconnoc, Co. Cornwall, the eldest son of the 
Governor, who had purchased that estate in 1717. He married in 
1754, Hester, only daughter of Richard Grenville of Wotton, 
Co. Buckingham. She, doubtless in consideration of her hus- 
band’s political services and his own desire to remain a com- 
moner, was created Baroness Chatham in 1761. And on the 
service, made about 1773, and presented to Pitt by John Bradby 
Blake, the Agent of the East India Company at Calcutta, both 
coronets are shown side by side: hers, as a Baroness, above the 
arms of Grenville, and his, as an Earl, above the arms of Pitt. 


The Connoisseur’s Diary 


The Arts in Augustan England : Rural Industry 


Providence 


S part of the ‘Celebrations of the Arts of the 

Augustan Age’ organised by the Bluecoat 
Society of Arts with a grant from the Calouste 
Gulbenkian Foundation, a small exhibition of 
paintings and portrait busts has recently been 
held at the Walker Art Gallery, Liverpool. 
Although it contained no more than 63 works, 
few of which were previously unknown, this 
exhibition was of considerable interest, for it 
presented a carefully selected survey of the 
history of English painting and portrait sculp- 
ture from 1700 to 1750. Its didactic purpose was 
stressed by a well-documented catalogue. 

This exhibition served to remind one yet 
again that the first half of the eighteenth century 
was a golden age in the history of all English 
arts save that of painting. Portraits of John Gay 
by William Aikman, Joseph Addison by 
Kneller, William Congreve by a follower of 
Kneller, Sir John Vanbrugh, Sir Richard Steele 
and Lady Mary Wortley Montagu by the elder 
Jonathan Richardson, Samuel Richardson by 
Joseph Highmore (the little-known quarter- 
length in the possession of the Stationers’ 
Company), and busts of Alexander Pope and 
Jonathan Swift by Roubiliac, testify to the 
literary distinction of the period. 

Likenesses of Lord Burlington by Knapton, 
William Kent by Benedetto Luti and the bust of 
James Gibbs by Rysbrack remind one that this 
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was also one of the great ages in the history of 
English architecture. Moreover, paintings by 
Gravelot, Mercier, Marco Ricci and J. B. Vanloo, 
no less than Roubiliac’s masterly bust of Handel 
are evidence enough to show that English 
patronage attracted artists of all types to its 
shores. And in the presence of portraits of the 
Duke of Marlborough and Sir Robert Walpole, 
one can hardly fail to remember in what a blaze 
of military glory the century opened and that 
the whole period was a time of steadily in- 
creasing material prosperity which saw the firm 
establishment of the ‘Illustrious House of 
Hannover and Protestant Succession’ and the 
crystallization of English Parliamentary system. 
But as for the paintings! Horace Walpole was 
surely right when he declared that at the 
accession of George I ‘the arts were sunk to 
their lowest ebb in Britain’. 


Brooking: Marine Painter 


Among the several pictures in this exhibition 
relatively few stood out as works of more than 
antiquarian interest. A couple of sketches by 
Thornhill—from All Souls College, Oxford— 
are lit by the dying embers of the European 
baroque style, and three of Kneller’s later 
portraits are painted with a certain bravura. 
Two sea-pieces by Charles Brooking—from the 
collections of Sir Bruce Ingram and Mrs. 


and the Fine Arts : A Gold Snuff-box 


Phyllis A. Watson—showed that we were 
deprived of a potentially excellent marine 
painter by the untimely death of this artist. 
Four landscapes by John Wooton, one with the 
portly figure of Sir Robert Walpole dressed for 
the chase, and a view of Westcombe House, 
Blackheath, revealed that the English tradition 
of landscape painting was already burgeoning 
before 1750 though it did not flower until the 
second half of the century. Moreover, a number 
of artists who were destined to find themselves 
after the turn of the century—Allan Ramsay, 
Joseph Highmore, and the charming if slender 
talented Arthur Devis—were also represented 
in the exhibition. But the only English artist of 
the early eighteenth century who stands forth 
as a truly great painter in his own right is, of 
course, Hogarth. He was represented at Liver- 
pool by five paintings which included the 
ranting and, be it said, slightly coarse, David 
Garrick as Richard III recently acquired by the 
Walker Art Gallery. 

In contrast with the paintings, the portrait 
busts included in this exhibition were all of 
excellent quality and served as a reminder that 
two of the ablest European sculptors of the age 
chose to work in England. Roubiliac and 
Rysbrack were both well represented by carvings 
which demonstrated their curiously divergent 
styles—the former so gaily rococo and the latter 
so gravely classical. Nor was the third of the 
trio of foreign sculptors, Peter Scheemakers, 
forgotten, though unfortunately he was re- 
presented by his bust of William Harvey 
instead of one of his more telling portraits of 
his contemporaries. The eight busts in the 
exhibition made a brave showing even if they 
demonstrated how much better these inquiline 
sculptors appreciated the spirit of England’s 
Augustan Age than any native artist. 


Training Furniture Craftsmen 


READERS of this page may recall that about two 
years ago a workshop was set up by the Rural 
Industries Bureau on Wimbledon Common 
(35 Camp Road, London, S.W.19) to repair 


Sebastiano Ricci (1659-1734). ‘The Finding of 
Moses’. This picture, which in composition is 
so strongly reminiscent of Veronese, has 
recently been acquired by The National Gallery 
of Victoria, Australia, through the Felton 
Bequest from Messrs. Colnaghi’s of London. 
It was formerly in the Francis Stonor Collection. 
It is comparable in size to Melbourne’s other 
notable settecento painting: Tiepolo’s ‘Banquet 
of Cleopatra’, which appeared in the 1954/55 


Winter Exhibition at Burlington House. 


JAN WYNANTS (C. 1630-1684). LANDSCAPE WITH HERDSMEN AND OTHER FIGURES. CANVAS, 
35 X 414 INCHES, SIGNED. FORMERLY IN THE COLLECTION OF MRS. MAUDE BARCHARD: 


In the possession of the Leger Galleries, 13 Old Bond Street, London, W.1., 
and 13, Rue de la Régence, Brussels. 


THOMAS GAINSBOROUGH, R.A. (1727-1788). PORTRAIT OF MRS. KILDEBEE 
(NEE WAYTH). A PARTICULARLY PLEASING WORK EXECUTED DURING 
GAINSBOROUGH’S ‘BLUE’ PERIOD. CANVAS, 293 x 244 INCHES 


Collection of Admiral Spencer de Horsey, 1929; Collection Senator E. A. McGuire. 
Exhibited Bath Art Treasures Exhibition 1958. 


See E. K. Waterhouse’s Check List of Portraits by Thomas Gainsborough, Walpole Society, 1953, page 63. 


In the possession of, and for sale by, Messrs. G. Oliver & Sons, St. Catherine’s House, 
Portsmouth Road, Guildford. 


furniture in the museum category of importance, 
for which grants are made by the Historic 
Buildings Councils of England, Wales and 
Scotland. This work is carried out under the 
supervision of Mr. Ralph Edwards, formerly 
Keeper of the Department of Woodwork in 
the Victoria and Albert Museum. Courses of 
instruction in the many aspects of restoration 
are also provided for rural furniture makers. 

Since the workshop was established, a number 
of rural furniture makers have been trained and 
a considerable quantity of fine furniture has been 
dealt with at Wimbledon: in some cases with the 
result that the original character of the piece, 
largely obscured by incompetent treatment in 
the nineteenth century, has again been com- 
pletely revealed. One outstanding instance is 
that the Bureau restored with conspicuous 
success an apparently unique oak inlaid ‘altar 
table’ from Norton Conyers, near Ripon. This 
table, probably dating from about the middle of 
Elizabeth [’s reign, is lavishly inlaid in various 
woods with floral ornament, masks and in- 
scriptions, in style bearing some resemblance to 
the decoration on the celebrated chest in 
Southwark Cathedral. After completion of the 
work the table was for several months, lent by 
the owner, Sir Richard Norton, to the Victoria 
and Albert Museum. 

While the workshop was established primarily 
for instruction and for the repair of furniture 
under the terms of the Historic Buildings 
Councils’ Act, its facilities have already been 
extensively used by the National Trust. These 
facilities can also be made available to owners of 
valuable furniture not in receipt of grants, and 
also to museums which have no craftsmen on 
their staffs able to undertake the work. This is 
a service which is worth knowing about, and 
which is certain to be even more widely used 
in course of time. 


Tate Catalogues 


OF the making of books about William Blake 
there seems to be no end, and the perusal of 
most of them is a weariness of the flesh. Poet, 
mystic, reformer, artist, he has attracted the 
notice of every type of writer from the soberest 
of kunstforschers to the most dithyrambic of 
belles-lettrists. The present volume (which is said 
to be the first of a new series of Tate Gallery 
catalogues) is, however, wholly admirable. It is 
entitled The Works of William Blake in the Tate 
Gallery (published by the Tate Gallery and 
distributed by William Heinemann Ltd., price 
20s. od. net) and consists of a brief account of 
the formation of the Blake Collection in the 
Gallery by Sir John Rothenstein, an essay on 
the art of William Blake by Sir Anthony Blunt 
and an exhaustive catalogue by Mr. Martin 
Butlin, Sir Anthony Blunt’s contribution is 
somewhat in the nature of a bi-centenary essay 
which deals as much with works outside the 
Tate Gallery collection as those in it. This is, 
of course, essential if he is to capture the spirit 
of an artist as elusive as Blake. The essay forms 
an excellent introduction to the study of Blake’s 
complete graphic wuvre. High praise must also be 
accorded to Mr. Butlin’s catalogue of the 
eighty-two paintings in watercolour and 


‘Madonna and Child with Angels’, a rich and 
beautifully executed needlework picture by 
Lydia Fraser. See story ‘Needlework Gems’. 


tempera, monotypes and drawings by, or 
attributed to, William Blake and the four 
drawings attributed to his brother. As is well 
known, the drawings in the collection range 
from the very early Penance of Jane Shore of 
about 1779 to the illustrations to the Divine 
Comedy which the artist left unfinished on his 
death in 1827. The book is illustrated with 
sixty-nine monochrome and five colour-plates. 

According to the advertisement on the dust 
jacket, this volume is ‘one of the series of de- 
tailed Tate Galley catalogues’. Good news, 
indeed! The lack of a full catalogue of the 
National Collection of British art has for long 
been felt little short of a disgrace. But it would 
be interesting to know if the forthcoming 
volumes are to be planned on the same lavish 
scale as the present, and if they will eventually 
cover the whole collection? It is much to be 
hoped that the new catalogues will all be as 
thorough as Mr. Butlin’s, though many will 
feel that they can dispense with the dubious 
luxuty of colour-plates if the price of each 
volume can thereby be reduced. 


Needlework Gems 


AN unusually well-written. account of an 
exhibition of art, which appeared in the 
Kensington News and West London Times, first 
drew me to the work of Lydia Fraser. The 
account of it had been written by staff writer 
Michael Travers: and his description of Miss 


Fraser’s remarkable ‘pictures’, made in em- 


broidery, appliqué and collage, as being gem- 
like in quality and altogether unusual was in 
every way justified. Her pictures were described 
as being ‘almost Byzantine miniatures—like a 
voice of hope and religious faith crying out from 
the wilderness of modern 
precisely this. 

Miss Fraser has a wonderfully refreshing 
outlook towards modern art. She believes that 
artists must turn back and look to the past for 
inspiration. She does not advocate returning to 
first principles and to producing crude, primitive, 
semi-infantile art. Instead she looks towards the 
early Italian and later Byzantine schools and to 
the reproduction of the ‘intelligent’ human race. 

What is most striking about Miss Fraser’s 
beautifully executed pictures is the technique 
which she employs in their composition. 
A careful use of gold and silver thread gives an 
immense richness to a comparatively small 
subject. Each is executed with extraordinary 
skilful attention to small details, as can be seen 
from one example of her work seen on this page. 
In Miss Fraser’s exhibition were four Seasons. 
But all her other subjects had carefully planned 
religious themes which were as wholly satisfying 
as they were in themselves little gems of needle- 
work. Miss Fraser’s address: 24 Westbourne 
Park Road, London, W.2. 


art’. They are 


Toys and Table Games 


NOW on exhibition, until March 5, at the 
Victoria and Albert Museum is an exhibition of 
parlour games made for children in the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. With the 
exception of one or two fragile masterpieces of 
craftsmanship, such as the clockwork loco- 
motive with its tender and passenger-coach, and 
the somersaulting dolls, both German of the 
mid-nineteenth century, the majority of these 
games are intellectual exercises. In fact an 
educational purpose lies behind even the more 
unassuming pastimes. It appears in the earliest 
stages with the spelling alphabets and building- 
blocks for very small children, and continues 
through to the table-games designed to inculcate 
geographical and historical facts by means of 
ingenious visual associations. 

There is an exceptional musical game of 1801, 
whereby children could, if they tried, acquire 
the rudiments of notation. Other games such as 
the New Game of Emulation, lent a certain charm 
to the kind of morality that was taught more 
dogmatically to poorer children in the Sunday 
Schools, from the late eighteenth century 
onwards. If children were encouraged some- 
times to cultivate rather too caste- 
consciousness, as in Every Man to His Station, or 
The Ranks of the Female Sex, they were seldom if 
ever incited to flippancy, or to the kind of brut- 
ality that appears in twentieth-century comics. 

During the period in question the manu- 
facture of table-games was closely allied to the 
art of book-illustration through the reproductive 
medium of engraving, and after 1830 through 
that of lithography. Some of the vignettes and 
decorations printed on paper and mounted on 


much 


linen in the board-games were just as carefully 
executed as those to be found in popular books of 


the same years, the highest standards being main- 
tained by publishers like Robert Sayer of Fleet 
Street, John Harris of St. Paul’s Churchyard and 
J. & E. Wallis of London and Sidmouth, from 
about 1770 until 1840. The board-games pub- 
lished by such firms were, on the whole, 
typical of their age, and in most cases the types 
were not known before the eighteenth century. 
But a few games had their origins in earlier 
periods: dominoes, for instance, appear to have 
been invented in Italy in the seventeenth century, 
and the Gamie of Goose is known to have come 
to England from Florence in 1597. 


A Vouet for The National Gallery 


THE NATIONAL GALLERY has acquired 
from Galerie Heim, Paris, a notable seventeenth- 
century French picture (748 x 584 inches) 
which fills a considerable gap in this side of the 
collection. It is a hitherto unknown work of 
Simon Vouet, who, after spending some twelve 
years in Rome in touch with the avant-garde 
movements of his day, was summoned to France 
by Louis XIII in 1627 and modernized French 
painting on the grand scale. The Gallery is in a 
position to represent this artist for the first time 
thanks to the generosity of Mr. Edgar Ivens, 
who has provided more than half the purchase 
price. 

The painting shows the figure of Ceres seated 
in an extensive landscape depicting a harvest. 
It appears to be the picture of this subject by 
Vouet which is recorded in 1765 in the Hotel de 
Bullion in Paris, and it is known that Vouet was 
under contract to Claude de Bullion, Surinten- 
dant des Finances, to paint decorations in his new 
Parisian residence in 1634, a date which corres- 
ponds very well with the style of the painting. 

It is accordingly not a cabinet picture but a 
broadly handled canvas intended to be viewed 
from a certain distance and relying for its effect 


Russian Art and the 
Royal Academy 

This issue is largely Russian in conception. 
It was always intended that its contents 
should also include a full account of the 
Exhibition of Russian Art (from the 
eighteenth century to 1958, assuming that 
the pictures and icons sent are as expected) 
which is the theme of the Winter Exhibi- 
tion at the Royal Academy of Arts. But as 
we go to press the first consignment, and 
still unpacked, had only just arrived from 
Russia. This exhibition of pre- and post- 
Revolution Russian art (opening January 3) 
will therefore appear in our next issue. 
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on a note a gay artificiality—later to be so typical 
a trait of the eighteenth century. It is now to be 
seen in the East Vestibule. 


Kirkeby Sale: Further Prices 


FOR the benefit of the statistically minded, and 
as a permanent record of the sale, I give a further 
selection of prices realised at the Arnold Kirkeby 
sale at Parke-Bernet Galleries held in New York 
on November 19. Other prices are given on 
page 254: Utrillo, Le Lapin Agile (dollars 28,000) ; 
Morisot, La Mare aux Oies (31,000); Pissarro, 
Vue de Pontoise (62,500); Signac, Les Bateaux 
Pécheurs (34,000); Segonzac, Nature Morte aux 
Pommes (30,000); Matisse, Fleurs et Céramique 
(65,000); Bonnard, Fenétre Ouverte (94,000); 
Vlaminck, River Scene (60,000); Rouault, 
Crépuscule (62,000). 


An Early Constable 


EARLY paintings by great artists are particularly 
interesting as a key to their subsequent progress, 
and the one of Old Hall, East Bergholt, Suffolk, 


reveals Constable’s approach to landscape in 


1801 when he was twenty-five. Granted that 
the house is a careful rendering of a com- 
paratively new building, the trees, sky and 
general mise en scene express Constable’s poetic 
vision apart from topographical facts. This 
picture was in the collection of the Misses Gore, 
direct descendants of Mr. Peter Godfrey, who 
was owner of the property, and it had remained 
in the family for over 150 years. That it dates not 
later than 1801 is proved by a passage in 
Farington’s Diary under date, 13th July of that 
year: ‘Constable called on me & I on him to see 
a picture, a view of Mr. Read’s House near 
Dedham. It is painted on coloured ground 
which He has preserved through the blue of his 
sky as well as clouds . . . He desired me to give 
him my opinion abt price, & having mentioned 
3 guineas I told him He could not ask less than 
10 guineas.’ John Read, or Reade, was the 
owner of Old Hall before Mr. Godfrey took 
possession in 1804. When this picture was on 
loan to the Victoria and Albert Museum in 1956, 
an outline sketch of the house and detailed 
drawing of Elm Trees in Old Hall Park (which 
are in the Museum’s permanent Constable 
collection) were exhibited at the same time. 
View of Old Hall, East Bergholt, Suffolk, is 
reproduced in colour in this issue, and the 
original picture is to be seen at the exhibition of 
Old Masters of the English and Continental 
Schools at the Leger Galleries, London. 


The Fine Art Business: 
It can be Hard for Some 


MANY members of London’s fine art trade 
have probably never known such prosperity as 
they find in it at the present time. London, 
fortunately for them, is the centre of the world’s 
art market. It is efficiently served by the best 
art auction rooms in the world. To a number of 
them London was a friendly city of refuge in 
other, less fortunate, days. The London fine art 


Two important items, the property of Mrs. Isobel Drewry of Rainscome Park, Wiltshire, which will be offered for sale at Sotheby’s on January 22, 1959. 
(Left). A 7 in. high Charles II caudle cup and cover, marked on body and cover, maker’s mark S.H. linked (possibly Samuel Hood), 1682. (Right). Charles II 
parcel-gilt cup and cover, 8 in. high, marked on base, bowl, cover and cover-plaque, maker’s mark T.M. over a crown, 1669. This piece was formerly 
in the William Randolph Hearst Collection and was sold at Sotheby’s on June 22, 1939 (Lot 49 and illustrated in the catalogue). 


Snuff-box of gold enamelled in colours with landscapes, probably German, c 


trade not only has in its ranks some successful 
younger men, who have never known it bad, 
but also a number of new businesses which have 
accepted London’s prosperity since the war. 

It hardly seems possible that these and other 
equally flourishing members of an important 
calling, or their dependants, could ever be in 
necessitous circumstances. Yet it has been known 
in the past that apparently affluent traders have 
fallen on hard times. That is when the Fine Arts 
Provident Institution (“The Friendly Society of 
the Fine Arts Business’) has invariably stepped 
in with timely assistance. 

It is clear from the Institution’s most recent 
Report that not nearly enough members of the 
British fine art trade are supporting the work of 
the Institution. Those who for lack of know- 
ledge of how membership can benefit them or 
of the help which they can give to others 
through their membership should familiarise 
themselves with Bacon’s words: ‘I hold every 
man a debtor to his profession, from the which 
as men of course do seek to receive countenance 
and profit, so ought they of duty to endeavour 
themselves by way of amends to be a help and 
ornament thereunto.’ 

At the end of 1957 a number of members of 
the Institution was 376—302 life and 72 annuals: 
a figure which represented a slight decrease in 
membership. Neither were there enough 
donations to the funds during the same period. 
This state of affairs is seriously out of tune with 
the inspiring and eloquent words of Mr. Henry 
Graves who, when presiding at the Institution’s 
first general meeting at Mr. Leigh Sotheby’s 
Auction Rooms in April, 1843, said: ‘If a trades- 
man is prosperous, greater is the call upon him 
to come forward and help the needy . . .’ This 
is anote which is a sure guidance to the president 
today (Mr. J. L. Naimaster) and which has been 
an inspiration to such past presidents as Sir 
William Agnew, D. Croal Thomson, L. Martin 
Leggatt, Lovell W. Vicars, H. W. Bromhead, 
Percy Moore Turner and others. 

I therefore appeal at this time of Christmas 
to all those who are unaware of what the 
F.A.P.I. has to offer and does, to write to the 
Secretary of the Institution for further informa- 
tion: W. H. Clark, 15 Orange Street, London. 


Mr. Spero’s Box 


A HANDSOME gold snuff-box was regarded 
in the eighteenth century as the normal tip to be 
given by princes to those functionaries who had 
earned some form of gratification, but whose 
rank was too exalted for them to accept monet- 
ary payment. The most frequent recipients of 
such tips were ambassadors, who in the course 
of their career were likely to assemble quite a 
collection of snuff-boxes. Ambassadors sent out 
from the Court of St. James’s in the eighteenth 
century were particularly fortunate, since, in 
addition to whatever gifts they might pick up 
during their period of service, they also received 
several thousand pounds worth of plate, which 
they were allowed to retain on the termination 
of their mission. The advantage of the snuff-box 
was that it could be converted into its bullion 
value without loss of face by the recipient, should 
he prefer ready cash. 

Many of the surviving snuff-boxes were 
presented on historic occasions, but only rarely 
is their story known. It was not the practice to 
engrave any presentation inscription on them, 
presumably for fear of reducing their re-sale 
value. The enamelled gold snuff-box which 
forms the subject of this note is exceptional in 
that its full history has been preserved. It was 
presented to Sir Charles Cotterell-Dormer, 
Master of the Ceremonies to George III, by 
Prince Leopold Friedrich Franz von Anhalt- 
Dessau in 1767 and the recipient recorded the 
gift in his diary in the following terms: “The 
Prince of Anhalt made me a present of a most 
magnificent Gold Snuff Box enamelled on the 
outside with Landscapes; and his picture in 
Water Colours’. Sir Charles Cotterell-Dormer 
of Rousham belonged to a family which had 
held the office of Master of the Ceremonies to 
the king with few intervals for over a century. 

First in the line was Sir Charles Cotterell who, 
with an interval during the Commonwealth 
period, held the office continuously from 1641 
to 1686, serving Charles I, Charles If and James 
II. He was succeeded in the office by his son who 
bore the same name. The latter’s son, Sir Clement 
Cotterell, was appointed Master of the Cere- 
monies to George II and held the office until his 
death in 1758 when it passed to his son, Sir 


. 1765, the Interior with portrait of Prince Leopold von Anhalt-Dessau. 


Charles Cotterell-Dormer, who was the 
recipient of the snuff-box illustrated. Sir Clement 
Cotterell had assumed the additional surname of 
Dormer in 1741 on inheriting the estate of 
Roushain, seat of the Dormer family. 

The donor of the snuff-box, ruler of the 
principality of Anhalt-Dessau, was born at 
Dessau in 1740. Both his father and grandfather 
had risen high in the Prussian military service 
and at first he followed in their footsteps. He 
succeeded his father in 1751 at the age of 11, and 
at 15 he was serving with the rank of captain in 
his regiment. He fought under Frederick the 
Great at Collin but ill-health forced him to 
abandon a military career. At the age of 18 he 
took over the government of his principality, 
but soon decided to undertake a series of tours 
in order to be better fitted to rule. His first visit 
was to London, where he devoted himself to a 
study of industrial technique. In 1765 he under- 
took the Grand Tour in Italy and returning via 
Paris he arrived in England again in 1767. It was 
on this second visit that he gave the snuff-box 
to George III’s Master of the Ceremonies. It is 
recorded that he stayed some considerable time 
in England and visited both Scotland and 
Wales, interesting himself mainly in scientific 
and industrial progress. His biographer 
describes him as a great diplomat and philan- 
thropist, his only fault being his excessive weak- 
ness for the blandishments of the female sex. 


The portrait on the inside of the snuff-box was 
presumably executed before he set out on the 
Grand Tour and shows him aged about 25. One 
can well imagine that this amiable, but weak, 
character was at the mercy of the ladies of his 
Court. The box is, as the fortunate Master of the 
Ceremonies wrote in his diary, a most magnifi- 
cent one, decorated with  finely-stippled 
enamelled landscapes in rather soft colours, It is 
unmarked and is not, therefore, likely to be the 
work of a Paris goldsmith. A box of somewhat 
similar character in the Victoria and Albert 
Museum (Jones Collection) is attributed to a 
Viennese goldsmith. But in view of Prince 
Leopold’s hereditary connections, it seems more 
likely that he would have patronised a Berlin 
artist. It is in the possession of Mr. Alfred Spero, 
4 Park Mansions Arcade, London, S.W.1. 


International 
Saleroom 


PARKE-BERNET 1,548,500 DOLLAR (£553,035) 
KIRKEBY SALE: 1. Cézanne. ‘Gargon Couche’, 
dollars 125,000 (£44,643). 2. Renoir. ‘Jardin a 
Sorrente’, dollars 105,000 (£37,500). 3. Modig- 
liani. ‘Portrait of a Gentleman’, dollars 66,000 
(£23,571). 4. Renoir. ‘La Couseuse’, dollars 
87,000 (£31,071). 5. Wan Gogh. ‘Bateau 4 
l’Amarre’, dollars 67,500 (£24,107). 6. Picasso. 
‘Mother and Child’, dollars 152,000 (£54,286). 
7. Monet. ‘Jean Monet dans son Berceau’, 
dollars 85,000 (£30,357). For other prices see 
‘The Connoisseur’s Diary’. 
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1. Embossed and chased silver plaque, ‘The 
Resurrection’, by Paul van Vianen of Utrecht, 
signed and dated 1605. £2,000 (Sotheby’s). 
2. Silver soup tureen and stand, mark JFH, 
34 cm. high, formerly the property of Tsar 
Peter Ill. DM. 2,500 (£214). (Weinmiller, 
Munich.) 3. George II coffee pot, 8% in. 
high, 1736, by Paul de Lamerie. £1,400 
(Sotheby’s). 4. Early Meissen, J. J. Kaendler, 
figure of a pelican, 31 in. high. £2,200. 
(Sotheby’s). 5. Sir A. van Dyck. ‘Mary 
Villiers, Duchess of Lennox and Richmond’, 
canvas, 205 x 120 in. Swedish crowns 86,000 
(£5,985) (Bukowski, Stockholm.) 6. Chelsea 
‘Hans Sloane’ oval dish, 16? in., red anchor 
mark. £560 (Sotheby’s). 7. Chagall. ‘The 
Cellist’. Dutch guilders 118,000 (£12,000). 
(Paul Brandt, Amsterdam.) 8. Louis XV 
marquetry small writing table, by Pierre 
Pioniez, 19% in. wide. £4,410 (Christie’s). 
In the same sale was the superb 314 in. wide 
Louis XV marquetry table 4 dessus coutissant, 
by J-F Oeben (illustrated in ‘The Connoisseur’ 
in June, 1907) sold for £35,700. 
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International 
Saleroom 


1. Charles II oval, 7{ in. wide sugar-casket, maker’s mark BB a crescent below (Christie’s). 
2. Eighteenth-century diamond tiara and aigrette, sold separately: £6,500 and £2,400 respectively 
(Christie’s). 3. Triple Unite, obv., 1644, Oxford Mint. £340 (Glendining). 4. Joseph Wright 
of Derby, A.R.A.‘A View of Chatsworth’, 39 ~ 50in. £651 (Christie’s). 5. John Feary. ‘A View 
of the Thames and Greenwich’, panel, 27 ~ 48 in. £2,310 (Christie’s). 6. El Greco. ‘St. Philip’, 
244 = 19} in. £7,000 (Sotheby’s). 7. Battista Naldini. Drawing, ‘Study of a Seated Youth’, 
15} =< 10$ in. £577 (Skippe Collection, Christie’s). 8. Annibale Carracci. Drawing, ‘Study from 
the Nude’, 19} = 12} in. £136 (Skippe Collection, Christie’s). 9. Small (27} in. wide, 45 in. high) 
marquetry secretaire a rideaux, by R.V.L.C. £12,075 (Llangattock Sale, Christie’s). 


1. Goya. ‘Portrait of a Lady’, 33_ = 19} in. 
£2,200 (Sotheby’s). 2. Federico Barocci. 
“Study of Trees’, brush drawing, 16 « 103 in. 
43.465 (Skippe Collection, Christie’s). 
3. Albrecht Diirer. ‘Studies of Two Horse- 
men’, pen and brown wash, 54 4} in. 
£4,200 (Skippe Collection, Christie’s). 
4. Francesco Cossa. ‘Venus embracing Cupid 
at the Forge of Vulcan’, pen and brown ink, 
Il x 15% in. £8,400 (Skippe Collection, 
Christie’s). 5. Early Queen Anne Chester 
chocolate pot, 74 in. high, by Peter Pember- 
ton. £1,200 (Sotheby’s). 6. Chelsea, red 
anchor mark, 12} in., botanical dish. £500 
(Sotheby’s). 
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IN THE GALLERIES 


I. William van de Velde. ‘The Dutch Fleet’, canvas 
44% 66} in., signed and dated 1665. Wildenstein 
Galleries, 147 New Bond Street, London. 2. Peter de 
Wint. ‘Minehead’, watercolour, 17} » 28} in. Fine Art 
Society, 148 New Bond Street. 3. J. F. van Bloemen, 
called Orizonte. Canvas, 59 x 68 in. Hazlitt Galleries, 
4 Ryder Street, London, S.W.1. 4. James Tissot. 
‘Reflections’, canvas, 19} 254 in. Newman Galleries, 
43a Duke Street, London, S.W.1. 5. Francisco Goya. 
‘Buffoon’. Lavis drawing-china ink, 21 x 13 cm., sold 
in Bordeaux after the death of the artist in 1828. 
O’Hana Galleries, 13 Carlos Place, London, W.1. 
6. Van Dyck. ‘Christ blessing the Universe’, canvas, 
25} x 19 in. Roland, Browse and Delbanco, Cork 
Street, London, W.1. 


CONTRIBUTED BY ADRIAN BURY 


Round about the Galleries 


That Christmas Present 


UBLIC interest in the matter of art has 

been so stimulated since the war, what with 
the increasing number of books on the subject 
and the fact that so many more amateurs are 
trying to paint, that collecting, in its turn, has 
taken on a wider significance. 

Time was when one had to be well off to buy 
pictures, and this idea still lingers. It is not 
generally realised that persons of modest means 
can acquire from the best dealers authentic 
pictures at remarkably low prices, I allude par- 
ticularly to old watercolours and prints. At 
Messrs. Agnew’s (43, Old Bond Street) there is 
an exhibition of works by late eighteenth- and 
early nineteenth-century artists that do not 
exceed the price of £10 tos. each. I remember 
seeing at their galleries a year or two ago a series 
of sketch-book studies by Peter de Wint, that 
disappeared very quickly at even lower prices. 
Their current show is well worth a visit. 

The Walker Galleries (118, New Bond Street) 
are also holding their Christmas Presents Show, 
which includes drawings by such good names as 
David Cox, William Callow and T. H. Shep- 
herd at modest figures; and for those interested 
in pottery with a sense of beauty there is Mr. 
Charles Vyse’s annual exhibition. 

The Leger Galleries (13a, Old Bond Street) 
exhibit some old English watercolours of charm 
and variety. On more modern lines, Messrs. 
Roland, Browse and Delbanco display a collection 
of attractive items including some Sickert 
drawings. 

The Christmas present consisting of a work of 
art is of permanent interest. It does not wear 
out, and may in time be a valuable security. 
Quite important collections are being built 
up by astute amateurs with limited financial 
resources. 


The Great Style 


IF, of course, a large watercolour in the grand 
manner is required, then prices are necessarily 
much higher, which recalls to my mind one of 
the best Peter de Wints I have seen for a long 
time. It is of Minehead, and to the dimensions 
of 174 x 284 in. (Fine Art Society, 148, New 
Bond Street.) With cottages and figures in the 
foreground, and the mountainous-looking 
cliff beyond, it composes a splendid scene. Little 
is known about this work, and, judging it to be 
of late style, my opinion is confirmed by the fact 
that the only Minehead subject that De Wint 
exhibited was the one so titled at the Old Water- 
colour Society in 1842 when the artist was 65, 
and therefore seven years before his death. With 
the knowledge of a lifetime he laid in those 
superlative washes. Technically it is a lesson in 


how the medium should be handled, so broad 
is it in touch and yet so complete in atmospheric 
unity and pictorial sentiment. 

There is no doubt that De Wint was appreci- 
ated in his day, and earned a good living by the 
sale of his pictures and teaching. It happened, 
however, that no fewer than 493 lots by him 
appeared in the five-day sale at Christie’s, 
beginning May 22nd, 1850, which indicates 
that many works remained in his studio unsold. 
The total amount realised was £2,364 7s. 6d., 
and the highest price paid for a single water- 
colour was £30 9s. Many of his best works were 
retained by the family, and were presented to the 
Victoria and Albert Museum and to the National 
Gallery. Certain masterpieces did, eventually, 
come on to the market and the highest price 
recorded is for a watercolour of Southall, 
Nottinghamshire. It secured £1,732 10s. in the 
Quilter Sale of 1875. 


Old Goya 


IN the torrid heat of early summer, 1824, Goya 
then aged 78, set forth from Madrid for Bor- 
deaux, having received official permission to 
leave Spain. His poet-friend, Leandro Moratin, 
exiled in Bordeaux, received his great com- 
patriot, and wrote: ‘Goya has actually arrived, 
old, heavy, enfeebled, not knowing a word of 
French, without a servant—and no one needs a 
servant more than he! However, he is very 
pleased with himself, and very anxious to see 
the world’. Goya stayed only three days, and 
then went on to Paris where he remained for 
two months, taking much interest in contem- 
porary art, looking at the work of Ingres, 
Delacroix and Géricault. 

Goya was back in Bordeaux in September, 
full of enthusiasm to work, though half blind, 
deaf, and feeble in gait. Oil painting, crayon, 
miniature and the new art of lithography kept 
him busy all hours of the day. He delighted in 
Bordeaux scenes and characters. Letters written 
by the artist, some to his son Xavier, others to 
friends, reveal a great and magnanimous spirit 
determined to triumph over his infirmities. 
Goya took especial delight in the company of 
children, and the little girl Rosario, regarded 
variously as Goya’s ‘adopted’ daughter or ‘god- 
daughter’, was constantly with the old man. In 
Bordeaux he did some excellent drawings: for 
example, a set of Bull-fights of Bordeaux and many 
chalk studies for lithographs, etchings and 
paintings. The old artist is painting the portrait 
of Galos, who acted as his banker, and signing it 
proudly as by Goya aged 80 in 1826. His energy 
was the marvel of the Spanish refugee colony in 
Bordeaux. He had another two years to live, and 
his last note to his son then on his way to 


Bordeaux is characteristic: ‘Joy has made me ill, 
and I keep my bed’. Goya died in the presence 
of his son, 16th April, 1828. 

Paintings and drawings relating to the Bor- 
deaux period are specially interesting to students 
of Goya as proving the great artist’s strength of 
will and insatiable interest in life. At the O’Hana 
Galleries (13, Carlos Place, London), an oil paint- 
ing on canvas (64 x $5} in.) of a laughing face, 
similar to one of the figures in the Prado picture, 
The Singer, and a brush and sepia Buffoon 
(84 X 5 in.) are signed all over as it were with 
the master’s touch. Formerly in a well known 
Spanish collection, they have been expertised by 
the authority on Goya, August Mayer. Both 
were exhibited in the Bordeaux Exhibition of 
Old Masters of French and Spanish Painters, 
January, 1938. 


Marine Moods 

MARINE painting in England, like landscape, 
was much influenced by the Dutch School. 
Thanks to royal patronage, the Van de Veldes, 
father and son, laid the foundations of a school 
of sea-painters among whom, let it be remem- 
bered, Turner was supreme. Though marine 
painting is only part of his universal vision, 
what Turner achieved in this respect is unique. 
To return to the Van de Veldes, they were both 
prodigious workers who took the fullest advan- 
tage of their opportunities to justify the interest 
of Charles II and James II. Both artists lived in 
England and were buried in St. James’s Church- 
yard, Piccadilly. 

A picture of the Dutch Fleet by Willem van de 
Velde, the younger, to the dimensions of 44% x 
662 in. (Wildenstein Galleries, 147, New Bond 
Street), is described by Gustay Gluck as an im- 
portant, fine and characteristic work dating 
from his earlier period when he frequently 
collaborated with his father. The picture is 
signed on the rowing-boat to the right, with the 
artist’s name and the date 166 (the last figure, 
not distinctly legible, might read 5 or 8). The 
principal man-of-war in this seascape, called 
Eendragt and used as the ship of Admiral van 
Wassenger van Obdam in the battle of Texel, 
occurs in several paintings by Van de Velde. It 
is to be seen in the August Jennsen Collection, 
Amsterdam, and came from Lord Francis 
Pelham Clinton Hope’s Collection at Deepdene. 
Judging, moreover, from the size it is perhaps a 
companion picture to the Wildenstein example. 
There are versions of the Eendragt in the Scheep- 
vast Museum, Amsterdam, in the Duke of 
Buccleuch Collections (Preston, 1937), Dr. 
Katz, Dierem (1935), as well as a drawing 
recorded in the Scheurleer Sale, Van Stockum, 
The Hague, October 18-19, 1927. 
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Orizonte 


SUCH was the nickname of J. F. van Bloeman, 
an Antwerp artist who migrated to Rome after 
1681 and died there in 1749. He was called 
Orizonte on account of his large views with 
elaborate middle-distance and horizon interest. 
Orizonte arrived in Rome when the fame of 
Claude and Poussin was at its height, and 
Poussin’s influence is particularly noticeable in 
two large classical pictures at the Hazlitt Galleries 
(4, Ryder Street, W.1). Comparing these with 
the picture, The Ashes of Phocion, in the Earl of 
Derby Collection we see how close they are in 
sentiment and technique. Orizonte was successful 
in his day with pictures painted in the neighbour- 
hood of Tivoli, such subjects being very accept- 
able to English grand tourists, Indeed, the two 
works at the Hazlitt Galleries were acquired by 
an English traveller while in Rome in the latter 
part of the eighteenth century, and remained in 
the family until recently. Though the artist is 
well represented in continental galleries I have 
not seen works by him in British public collec- 
tions other than three in the Glasgow Art 
Gallery. 


The Period Piece 


THE work of James Tissot (1834-1902) has had 
something of a ‘come-back’ during the last few 
years. He had a great reputation in his day; and 
although he lived contemporaneously with the 
French Impressionists and knew some of them he 
remained aloof from the movement. For precise 
drawing and suave brush-strokes Tissot’s work 
is not unreminiscent of Ingres whom he studied 
in his youth. It has also some kinship with Pre- 
Raphaelitism, but he preferred to paint the 
realistic scene and everyday human incidents. 

As regards aesthetic merit, one may well ask 
why some piece of meaningless abstractionism 
should be regarded as a finer work of art than, 
shall we say, Tissot’s admirably painted and per- 
fectly characterised portrait of Frederick Gusta- 
vus Burnaby (1870). Is it a matter of journalistic- 
ally topical opinion? I do not doubt that this 
portrait will be of continuous interest, and 
deservedly so, to posterity. 

Tissot’s portraits of women in the elaborate 
and essentially feminine finery of the last 
quarter of the nineteenth century have a docu- 
mentary as well as art quality. A haunting picture 
entitled Reflections (19 x 25} in.) is to be seen 
at the Newman Galleries (43a, Duke Street, St. 
James’s). It shows a young woman posed grace- 
fully in a rowing boat with a garden background 
on the shore of a river. Her features are so like 
those in several Tissots, notably The Convalescent, 
and Waiting for the Boat at Greenwich, that the 
person may well be the model who inspired 
Tissot during the 1870’s. Like Elizabeth Siddal, 
with Rossetti, her life with Tissot was a blend 
of supreme happiness and overwhelming grief 
since the story is that she died tragically, leaving 
Tissot so heartbroken with remorse that he shut 
himself away from the world and became a 
religious mystic. Tissot who had loved and 
enjoyed life to the full devoted many of his 
remaining years to the contemplation of Holy 
Writ. He went on two occasions to Palestine to 
gain local colour for his illustrations to the New 
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and Old Testaments. In spite of renouncing the 
world, Tissot could not escape its rewards, for 
the French publisher, Lemercier, is said to have 
paid him a million francs in 1897-8, a time when 
the franc was 25 to the pound, for the copyright 
of his Old Testament illustrations. The artist 
was working on the New Testament drawings 
until the end of his life in 1902. The picture 
Reflections recalls one of the strangest stories in 
the history of nineteenth-century art happenings. 


Early Van Dyck 


AN inspired vision for religious expression in 
art was not a part of Van Dyck’s genius, 
although in his youth he painted many sacred 
subjects. A rare and generally unknown 
example, Christ Blessing the Universe, at the 
Roland, Browse and Delbanco Gallery, Cork 
Street, W.1) is consistent with the artist’s early 
style when he worked in Rubens’ studio between 
1616 and 1620. The Saviour is seen in profile, 
wearing a red cloak over one shoulder. The 
hands, always a subject meritoriously painted by 
Van Dyck are typically expressive. On panel 
(25t x 19 in.), the picture is in an excellent state 
of preservation. It may be compared with 
similar religious Van Dycks of about the same 
size in the Palazzo Rosso, Genoa, and the Buda- 
pest Gallery. On the back of the panel can still 
be seen a stamp of two small hands impressed 
into the wood. They are the mark of the Guild 
of St. Luke, to which Van Dyck was admitted a 
member in 1618: so the picture may well date 
from that period. This stamp was only used in 
its completeness on panels which are original 
works by the artist concerned. 


Wootton and Stubbs 


DURING his long and industrious life, John 
Wootton was the most successful of sporting 
artists, and had more commissions than he could 
undertake to do. The Royal family and aristoc- 
racy employed him continuously, the Dukes of 
Portland and Beaufort being assiduous patrons. 
In fact, the latter is said to have sent Wootton 
to Italy to study. The artist’s house in Caven- 
dish Square, London, with a ‘large noble paint- 
ing room’ that he had specially built, was the 
rendezvous of influential persons interested, not 
only in sporting pictures, but military subjects 
and landscapes. There is Vertue’s story of 
George II and his queen, attended by a gay train 
of lords and ladies, calling on Wootton to see 
the equestrian portrait of the king, praising it 
highly in a general way, but criticising the royal 
features, which were unfortunately done by 
Jervas. This part, Vertue tells us, was ‘much 
spoke against’. 

The incident relates to the year 1732, Wootton 
then being 55, judging by a statement that the 
artist made when giving evidence in a law case 
in 1730 to the effect that he was 53 or there- 
abouts. I stress the point because Wootton, 
living from 1675 till 1765, witnessed the rise of 
sporting art in England. For the sake of con- 
venience he is sometimes put into the category 
of primitives of the turf, but he had plenty of 
time to evolve an efficient style with animals, 
and he was early a good landscape painter. 

There is nothing primitive about that splendid 


and not widely known landscape and sporting 
panorama, The Beaufort Hunt, recently exhibited 
at the Ackermann Gallery (3 Old Bond Street). 
To the dimensions of 584 Xx 424 in., it was 
formerly in the collection of Lt.-Col. Harold 
Boyd-Rochfort, and was last exhibited at the 
Municipal Gallery of Modern Art, Dublin 
(1957). 

The human and animal figures are painted 
with pleasing veracity, and the landscape, which 
may be an ideal conception rather than the Bad- 
minton neighbourhood, has commendable 
beauty of natural effect. 

Another comparatively unknown picture is 
the Stubbs Cattle Beside a Stream, with a little 
boy and donkey in the foreground. It is instruc- 
tive to compare Stubb’s large and fluid handling 
with Wootton’s smaller style, thus indicating 
the technical development of sporting art during 
the eighteenth century. The Stubbs (78 x 50 in.) 
was in the Major R. C. Hans Sloane Stanley 
Collection. Other important pictures in a show 
of exceptional importance included big canvases 
by Peter Tillemans, Ben Marshall, J. F. Herring, 
senior, and J. N. Sartorius. 


Contemporary Portraits 


The portrait must conform to the tradition of 
the human face. If it does not it must fail. Hence, 
those critics who more or less insist that tradi- 
tional art is dead affect to see little merit in 
contemporary portrait painting. If we took the 
best pictures now on show at the sixty-fifth 
annual exhibition of the Royal Society of 
Portrait Painters (Royal Institute Galleries, 195 
Piccadilly, London) and gave them the necessary 
space, which, of course, is impossible in such a 
vast collection, there would be no question as to 
the high standard of certain works. I particularly 
commend Mr. Edward Halliday’s dignified full- 
length study of H.R.H. Prince Phillip; Mr. 
James Gunn, Sir William Hutchison, Mr. Henry 
Carr and Mr. Paul Wyeth are at the top of their 
form. A charming and scholarly drawing of a 
child is by Mr. Colin Corfield. 


International Amateurs 


THE fourth International Amateur Art Ex- 
hibition at the Heatherley School (33, Warwick 
Square, London) opening January sth, 1959, 
raises an interesting question. A truly cos- 
mopolitan enterprise, works have been accepted 
from amateurs of all nationalities, and many 
have come from the United States. What strikes 
the visitor at once is the generally high standard 
of effort, and the fact that most of the artists’ 
work is on traditional lines. It may well be that 
such shows will ultimately help to restore the 
arts of painting and sculpture to the idealism 
and popular appeal that contemporary art, 
generally, enjoyed until the various revolution- 
ary ‘isms made it a precious and exclusive cult, 

The name of Heatherley, of course, is a re- 
spected one in the history of art. That old 
Heatherley was a rare and enthusiastic person- 
ality, and that the school he controlled well over 
a hundred years ago included some of the 
greatest names in English art is significant. I 
commend this exhibition not only for its sin- 
cerity, but as a serious tendency. 


Books Reviewed 


HEADS, FIGURES AND IDEAS: By Henry 
Moore. (London: George Rainbird. Standard 
edition £10 ros. Limited edition £21). 


HE many admirers of Henry Moore, our 

only sculptor with a truly international and 
assured reputation, will warmly welcome this 
handsome and highly exceptional volume. Un- 
like other art monographs, it does not seek to 
represent the artist’s finished work, but repro- 
duces through the medium of photo-offset litho- 
graphy (a process admirably suitable for the 
purpose) a large number of drawings from his 
working note-books together with his own 
hand-written pencil notes. These drawings, 
though often slight and summary, mark the first 
stage in the evolution of sculptural forms. The 
original sketch serves that is as a point of 
departure: it is the rough ingot, which passed 
through the crucible of Moore’s powerful 
imagination, is purged of its naturalism, and 
later becomes the abstract, entirely personal 
work. Thus, the selection, made by the artist and 
supervised by him at every stage of production, 
throws an invaluable light on his aims and 
creative processes. The drawings, often hasty 
and dashed down in a mood of emotional 
excitement, on which he has written his notes, 
are of absorbing interest for the revelation they 
afford of the sculptor’s mind and of how the 
original conception will be reinterpreted and 
transformed in the process of working it out. 
Among these notes those on an Egyptian female 
head, dating from the XIIIth Dynasty in the 
Archaeological Museum at Florence, of which a 
photograph is attached to the page, provide an 
epitome, as it were, of the artist’s ideals, reveal- 
ing also his characteristic modesty: ‘I would give 
everything, if I could get into my sculpture the 
same amount of humanity, seriousness, nobility 
and experience, acceptance of life, distinction 
and aristocracy. With absolutely no tricks, no 
affectation, no self-consciousness, looking 
straight ahead, no movement, but more alive 
than a real person’. Some of the most notable 
qualities of this fine work, here so perceptively 
noted, have contributed largely to determine the 
character of Moore’s own sculpture, much of 
which is charged with an intense inner life. Or 
again, there are two pages with seventeen studies 
ofa seated girl and a note ‘make desk a sculptural 
invention in itself’; and the final study is a clear 
indication that this is well on the way to being 
achieved. Those for whom Moore’s first finished 
drawings in gouache are among the most signi- 
ficant and moving of contemporary English 
works would have welcomed the inclusion of 
more of them’even at the expense of some of the 
slighter graphic notes; but the quality of the 
reproduction goes far to compensate for their 
scanty number—a mere half dozen. Indeed, 
throughout the volume the standard of repro- 
duction is conspicuously high, while for those of 
ample means the few copies available containing 
an original drawing by the artist and handsomely 
bound are likely to prove no bad investment. 


Mr. Grigson by way of introductory com- 
ment contributes ‘a poem’ of, so the prospectus 
tells us, ‘the same unique temper as the book’. 
Rhetorical and incantatory, celebrating the 
formal values of Moore’s sculpture, the alleged 
identity of temper is difficult to discern.—R.E. 


THE FITZWILLIAM MUSEUM: An Iilus- 
trated Survey: With an Introduction and 
Commentary by Carl Winter. (The Trianon 
Press: (Distributed by William Collins). 
£9 9s. net). 


THIS volume ‘has been designed’, in the 
Editor’s words, ‘with the twin aim of giving 
pleasure to those interested in the arts and of 
commemorating the private benefactions which 
have enabled the Fitzwilliam to grow to its 
present stature’. There can be not the least doubt 
of the pleasure it will give, and the commemora- 
tion is in every way worthy. Mr. Guy J. F. 
Knowles of Trinity has generously made publi- 
cation possible, and those fortunate enough to 
obtain a copy (the edition is limited) will be 
properly grateful to him and to all concerned 
in the production. This is really a beautiful book: 
the format is impeccable, the hundred and 
thirty-seven monochrome plates, type, paper 
and binding all beyond criticism. The collo- 
types are superlatively good in the rendering of 
form and texture, while the six colour plates (a 
modest concession to the prevailing rage) are 
distinctly above the average; with the exception 
of Domenico Veneziano’s ‘Annunciation’ which 
would be shown up badly on comparison with 
the original. 

The Fitzwilliam, designed by Basevi and C. R. 
Cockerell, if it is ‘one of the last great public 
edifices erected in the classical style in England 
in the nineteenth century’ is certainly no architec- 
tural masterpiece. It has been described as ‘hand- 
some Graeco-Roman’—the later entrance hall 
and staircase too ‘handsome’ by far, and doubt- 
less in its ponderous ornateness irreformable. 
The dozen or so additional galleries, all erected 
in the present century and paid for by various 
benefactors, are more modest in scale and in an 
austerer taste; thus mitigating ‘the former effect of 
isolated and slightly incongruous extravagance’. 

The old building, not finished until 1875, was 
put up to contain the collections bequeathed by 
the Founder, the seventh Viscount Fitzwilliam 
of Merrion in 1816. Though his personality 
scarcely emerges from the Director’s brief 
account of him, he was clearly an amiable and 
scholarly man with a wide range of interests, 
among which, music and print-collecting ranked 
high, and his bequest provided a firm foundation 
upon which to build. It still represents a large 
part of the riches of the Print Room, while 
among the Italian pictures were the Palma 
Vecchio Venus and Cupid, the Venus and Cupid 
with a Lute Player by Titian, here termed ‘a 
supreme masterpiece’, and Veronese’s Hermes, 
Herse and Aglauros—works of the first order and 
unrivalled by any later High Renaissance 
acquisitions save for the other splendid Titian, 


the Tarquin and Lucretia of the Marlay Bequest. 

It is that bequest and others, in their several 
ways scarcely less outstanding, made in com- 
paratively recent times, which have enormously 
expanded the original nucleus and enabled The 
Fitzwilliam to attain ‘its present stature’ as one 
of the great museums of the world. 

Comprehensive in range and variety, repre- 
senting more or less adequately almost every 
aspect of European or Oriental art, it is inevitable 
that the entire collection should be ‘more in the 
nature of a choice miscellany than a display of 
masterpieces deliberately acquired’; for though 
it is composed of hundreds of thousands of 
works of art and craftsmanship, not a single one 
has been bought out of public or University 
funds: private benefactions—several on a most 
munificent scale—account for all, and even until 
very lately for purchase grant and maintenance. 
Thus it comes about that the Museum may be 
‘truly said to represent the taste of English 
private collectors and connoisseurs from the 
period when Lord Fitzwilliam began to form his 
collections, shortly after the middle years of the 
eighteenth century, until the present day’. 

The Fitzwilliam is personal, too, in another 
important sense. There, one is mercifully un- 
conscious that the exhibits are isolated from life 
or ‘sterilised’, a common museum experience of 
which Sir Osbert Sitwell has justly complained. 
In the days before the Marlay Bequest funds 
allowed of a great extension of space, pictures 
plastered the walls and the appearance of the 
interior was calculated to provoke the most 
extreme form of ‘museum fatigue’. That it isnow 
often said ‘to have the air of a palatial country 
house with a suite of state apartments’, richly 
furnished and lavishly provided with fine 
decorative objects is due to the revolutionary 
rearrangement of the collections initiated by Sir 
Sidney Cockerell, who, from the standpoint of 
display is indisputably the creator of the modern 
Fitzwilliam. 

The plates are judiciously chosen from a wide 
variety of works of art—ceramics, bronzes, 
textiles, manuscripts and furniture (notably the 
Vile commode from St. Giles’s House and the 
superlative Tompion, one of the three surviving 
equation clocks by the master). For the notes on 
the illustrations the Director acknowledges the 
help of his colleagues and of other scholars else- 
where. Those on the pictures are taken from 
entries in the forthcoming Catalogue of the 
various schools of painting by Messrs. Gerson, 
Denys Sutton and J. W. Goodison—names 
which insure that this long-awaited publication 
is in safe hands. To Mr. Goodison, Keeper of the 
Museum, Mr. Winter acknowledges a special 
debt of gratitude, and those familiar with his work 
and the services he has rendered to the Fitz- 
william will readily believe that his assistance 
has been invaluable. 

Authoritative catalogues for scholars and 
students have long been a primary need at the 
Museum, and, though a number of such cata- 
logues are in preparation, it is disappointing to 
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learn that ‘the time and money involved in pro- 
ducing them is bound to delay their appearance 
for some years’. This stately volume, a veritable 
triumph of production for The Trianon Press, is 
of course, no substitute.—R.E. 


THE SCULPTURE OF AFRICA: By Eliot 
Elisofon. (London: Thames and Hudson 
Ltd. 405 plates. 70s. net). 


THIS book by Messrs. Thames and Hudson is 
in itself an unforgettable experience as is the see- 
ing of some great monument of splendour; for 
the sculptures reproduced are often so placed on 
the page that they bring into action an excite- 
ment and a perception in the observer which 
would most likely have been missed in the work 
itself. Pages so and sr are so startling that they 
would wake the deepest sluggard, a use of shape 
and tone almost to out-picasso Picasso. If this 
alone stood for the whole of African sculpture 
it would already be enough to place it amongst 
the world’s great creative expressions. But in 
addition there is (on p. 224) the superb head by 
the Master of Bali; it is a life-size detail convey- 
ing the vital and ever mobile immobility of 
great sculpture. This has passed far beyond 
‘fetish’ and shows clearly how the individual has 
been able, within rules and conventions, to ex- 
press himself in full liberty, even as a poet may 
so do in the exaggerated restrictions of a sonnet. 
Then there are 15 pages of Fang sculpture, 
perhaps the most beautiful things in the whole 
book if taken as a group. This was the tribe so 
favoured by Miss Mary Kingsley and to whom 
she bartered one by one her Victorian blouses 
to stave off the moment of being eaten. She 
found them an exceptional people as their 
sculpture here testifies. Plate 220 is another 
example of extraordinary simplicity, almost I 
could have thought, done just for the fun of 
creating something beautiful, if it were not that 
the late Mr. Ralph Linton in his excellent preface 
says that the African’s work is never a simple 
spontaneous outpouring of his desire for beauty. 
This forms a very real difference between our 
self-conscious cultures which we call civilised 
and the African outlook. 

Mr. Fagg, who writes the text of this book, 
makes it abundantly clear how little we know 
about this field of work and how damaging to a 
true understanding is our foisting of a western 
reasoning and a western way of seeing on to 
these creations; and for this reason he has been 
careful not to describe on the lines of artistic 
valuation the various works shown. 

This Valuation—the perception of the great 
sculptural energy here displayed, the intense 
love of material and design, the rich inventive- 
ness of the many sculptors and all the emotional 
content involved—has been left to the works 
themselves through the impact of the special and 
imaginative photography by which they are 
represented. 

Mr. Fagg on the other hand deals interestingly 
with the civilisations of Ife and Benin, still for 
all its publicity a relatively unexplored field. He 
whets my appetite over the seated figure of 
Tada about which he allows himself considerable 
liberty of praise: ‘a statue set apart from... 
African sculpture in general by its remarkable 
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freedom and relaxation of posture—its emanci- 
pation... where the sculptor achieved a 
greatness which shows us as nothing yet found 
at Ife how great was the revolution of thought 
that must have taken place there among the 
artists and their chiefly patrons before such 
realism and humanism could become acceptable’. 
I look in vain for a reproduction, the statue is 
hidden in an inaccessible village, will no 
Elizabethan young woman go out to photo- 
graph it, following in the footsteps of her 
Victorian sister? 

Mr. Fagg draws interesting conclusions re- 
garding the impact of the west on present-day 
African artists; on the inspiration of religious 
belief out of which the finest African sculpture 
has arisen; and how modern influences, if rightly 
imparted, might tap the ancient and still viable 
unity of art and faith in Africa, and apply it to 
the greater glory of God rather than to the 
familiar and quite shocking rows of diminutive 
elephants, mass produced for commerce. 

This book, in page after page, is stimulating 
and shows ‘homage paid by the western world 
to what is undoubtedly one of Africa’s greatest 
contributions to the enrichment of human 
culture’. 

There are excellent Bibliographical notes and 
a list of Illustrations and Collections (no owner 
given for No. 71 and a solitary misprint listing 
No. 143). 

Mr. Elisofon, who spent many years preparing 
this book, is richly to be congratulated, together 
with Mr. Quint for his part in its visual con- 
cepts.—H.S.E. 


GAINSBOROUGH: By Ellis Waterhouse. 

(123 pp. of text, 292 monochrome illustrations, 

8 colour plates. (London: Edward Hulton. 

6% gns. net). 

UNTIL comparatively recent times English pub- 
lishers treated the study of the arts as a branch of 
literature; a discursive monograph with a few 
reproductions was their standard, like an illus- 
trated edition of a novel. But the visual character 
of the arts is now better understood, and books 
for looking at compare quite favourably in 
numbers with those which are only for reading. 
This is a reform which has particularly benefited 
the study of English painting, until less than 
twenty years ago a profitable indulgence only 
for those with access to a collection of photo- 
graphs. A number of the principal painters can 
now be conveniently studied in volumes pro- 
vided with a substantial body of illustrations, sup- 
ported by a concise, workmanlike text. 

For this we have mainly to thank the ‘English 
Master Painters’ series. The first volume, pub- 
lished in 1941, was appropriately devoted to Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, and since then the work of six 
more painters has been dealt with. The most 
glaring need still unfulfilled remained a volume 
of this kind on Gainsborough. The Hulton Press 
will therefore receive the thanks of all scholars 
for their enterprise in having now satisfied it. 
As the author of the Reynolds of 1941, Professor 
Waterhouse is to be congratulated on com- 
pleting, in this volume, one of the fundamental 
tasks in the study of British painting. 

The principles on which this study is planned 


are the same as those governing his earlier one. 
That is to say, they provide chiefly for an euvre 
catalogue (excluding drawings) and an extensive 
series of illustrations, with the accompaniment 
of an introductory essay, an annotated biblio- 
graphy, and indexes. The catalogue enumerates 
1,032 paintings, and the scale of illustration 
allows for 300 of them, or almost one in three, 
to be reproduced. Many of them are published 
for the first time. This invaluable repertoire is 
rendered more useful still through the decision 
to allot 56 of the 161 pages of half-tones, in 
addition to the eight colour-plates, to whole- 
page illustrations, a judicious resolution of the 
competing claims of quantity and quality. 
Relative to their numbers, the choice of subjects 
favours the landscapes and fancy pictures at the 
expense of the portraits, but the latter remain 
liberally represented and the selection redresses a 
familiar but unbalanced view of Gainsborough’s 
work. The plates are arranged in a chronological 
sequence, in which subject matter is disregarded. 
But it is open to question whether an arrange- 
ment by categories would not have been more 
useful as well as more convenient. It is not often 
that one genre sheds much light upon another, 
though comparisons within each are sometimes 
arresting. 

The catalogue places the study of Gains- 
borough upon an entirely new footing. In the 
first place, it sets out to provide a complete list 
of Gainsborough’s known paintings. Secondly, 
this ambitious task has been undertaken in a 
spirit of scrupulous scholarship, the distilled 
essence of which confronts us in the form of an 
established identity for each picture based on its 
history. This is a great achievement, the more 
remarkable in view of the dearth of contem- 
porary documentation and the very limited in- 
formation of any value published since. A long 
and pertinacious labour of research has gone to 
this reconstruction of Gainsborough’s life-work. 
It began at least as long ago as 1936, when 
Professor Waterhouse contributed the notes to 
the catalogue of the Gainsborough Exhibition 
at 45, Park Lane (Sir Philip Sassoon), and it is 
understandable that the completion of the task 
should have assumed the character of a twenty- 
year plan. 

The introductory essay of thirty-four pages is 
mainly concerned with tracing Gainsborough’s 
stylistic development. Biography is virtually 
excluded after it has yielded such information 
about his early years as skilful pressure can 
extract. The picture of the formative period in 
London, sparse though the facts are, demon- 
strates lucidly the circumstances in which 
Gainsborough must have learned the necessary 
discipline of style. The course of his subsequent 
development is thoughtfully expounded, with- 
out over-complication, in an analysis which 
both clarifies and enlarges our perception of 
Gainsborough’s qualities. The subject is usefully 
rounded off by some instructive remarks about 
copies and repetitions, and with a brief guide to 
the still confusing question of the paintings of 
Gainsborough’s nephew, his sole pupil and assis- 
tant, Gainsborough Dupont. 

The quality of the half-tones is about average, 
which is disappointing in a book at this price 


when it is considered that with proper care in 
block-making and printing the half-tone process 
can yield excellent results. Colour-plates are 
always a doubtful luxury, and these are more 
than usually so. A colourist such as Gains- 
borough should be reproduced as well as pos- 
sible, or not at all. As it is, the colour plates are 
an incongruity in a book otherwise of such a 
high standard.—J.W.G. 


VAN DE VELDE DRAWINGS: A Cata- 
logue of drawings in the National Maritime 
Museum by The Elder and The Younger 
Willem Van de Velde. Compiled by M. S. 
Robinson, 450 pp. 169 Collotype Plates. 
(London: Cambridge University Press. 
¥12 128, net). 


THROUGHOUT three Anglo-Dutch wars, 
between 1650 and 1700, the Van de Veldes, 
father and son, were commissioned to make 
records of naval engagements and of the indi- 
vidual ships of the period, at various times for 
both the Dutch and English governments. 
From this professional impartiality—in keeping 
with seventeenth-century military practice— 
there emerged a remarkable series of sketches 
and finished drawings which cover a wide field 
of contemporary maritime activity. The 
National Maritime Museum, through the 
generosity of Sir James Caird and others, and 
appropriately enough in view of the long 
association of the two artists with Greenwich, 
is the fortunate possesser of some 745 of these, 
the longest series outside Holland and in scope 
the most important of all. 

The catalogue of the collection which has now 
been compiled by Mr. Michael Robinson, is a 
monument of accurate and exhaustive scholar- 
ship which could scarcely be bettered. Its 
arrangement comprises: firstly, a chronological 
list of the Greenwich items by The Elder and 
The Younger Van de Velde; secondly, a classi- 
fied section, again in chronological order, with 
documentary and archeological details; thirdly, 
an alphabetical list of the ship portraits, Dutch and 
English; and finally a series of Appendices with a 
glossary, watermarks, diagrams for the dating 
and nomenclature of vessels, and the naval 
heraldry of the period. The 350 collotype repro- 
ductions of the drawings are of the highest 
quality, as are the typography and general 
presentation. 

By reason of its extension and Appendices, 
this fine volume is much more than the cata- 
logue of a single collection: it is a definitive 
model of art-historical naval terminology, and 
a wider reference book for the dating and identi- 
fication of naval and marine subjects during the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. Each entry 
collates all the known information regarding 
drawing and subject, with references to any 
related drawings in other collections. To the 
nautical expert, the precision and elegance of the 
technical descriptions must cause unbounded 
pleasure, while to the layman, unfamiliar but 
graphic words such as ‘tumble-home’, breathe 
animation into the dryest portrait of a ship’s 
hull. 

The Van de Veldes, in many of these drawings 
and in all the ship portraits, were practising 


primarily as documentary technical draughts- 
men (Mr, Robinson’s description of their use of 
offsets is particularly interesting in this respect). 
But a considerable number are ‘journal’ sketches 
for grisailles, tapestries (the high horizons of 
these strike an oddly archaic note), or for the oil 
paintings themselves. Their evolution towards 
impressionism is here quite apparent, particu- 
larly in the work of The Younger, who, it is 
interesting to note, used to go out on the 
Thames in all weathers to study the appearance 
of the sky. There are echoes of The Younger’s 
early, if brief, training under de Vlieger in this 
preoccupation with atmospheric effects, so 
valued today in his full-scale oils. 


The personalities of the two artists, alas, 
emerge barely at all from this scrupulous record 
of their industry and of their journeyings 
between Holland and England. But this is no 
fault of the compiler; for other biographers 
have fared no better with material which seems 
scanty and rather colourless, compared with that 
available on many of their contemporaries. That 
they were essentially men of peace is, however, 
reflected in the quality of their work: both 
father and son preferred calm waters to storm 
or shipwreck and portrayed them best, while 
their naval battles, even when recorded at their 
zenith, seem polite enough affairs if contrasted 
with the violence of naval warfare as seen 
through the eyes of their eighteenth-century 
successors. But of their subjective experiences we 
have, on the whole, all too little: it would 
indeed have been a fascinating record, though 
too much to expect, if, in the manner of their 
colleague in the British Navy Office, they had 
been able to transmit “by way of Journall’ a 
verbal as well as a pictorial record, of the great 
naval events in which they took part.—T.C. 


VENETIAN VILLAS: By Giuseppe Mazzotti. 
(Carlo Bestetti, Rome, 12,000 lire; de luxe 
edition, 18,000 lire.) 


VENETIAN villas are in the news. An ardently 
conducted campaign for their restoration and 
preservation has been waged during the last few 
years and some months ago the Italian govern- 
ment passed a law to help this admirable work. 
Happily, they do not provide so distressingly 
difficult a problem as English country houses. 
Many are now being rescued from decay and 
restored to their pristine beauty while each year 
brings news of yet another batch of English 
country house casualties. The Italians are actively 
working for the restoration of the Venetian 
villas while British authorities often content 
themselves with purely negative measures in- 
tended to arrest the tide of wanton destruction. 
Much of the credit for this excellent work must 
go to Signor Giuseppe Mazzotti whose pas- 
sionate love for Venetia and unique knowledge 
of its treasures has enabled him to reveal the 
value of this priceless architectural heritage, not 
to Italy only but to the whole world. 

Five years ago Signor Mazzotti edited the 
squat catalogue of the Ville Venete which has 
now become an indispensable companion for 
every intelligent traveller in Venetia. His new 
book—of which Italian and English editions are 


available (the translation is poor, but we under- 
stand that a revised edition will shortly appear) — 
is best regarded as a supplement to the former 
work which is made of greater rather than less 
value by its publication. Whereas the catalogue 
is in the nature of a guide book for the traveller 
or student, this handsome folio is a pictorial 
survey primarily intended, perhaps, for the 
dilettante, but also of great value to the student 
of architecture and painted decoration. It is 
illustrated with more than six hundred magni- 
ficent plates many of which are in colour. They 
have been selected with great care to record the 
atmosphere of the Venetian villa and also the 
great range of their style and ornament. In 
addition to the photographs of the houses them- 
selves, there are telling views of their gardens, 
garden sculpture, external and internal frescoes, 
maiolica floor tiles, fantastically carved chimney- 
pieces and elegant stucco panels. 

The text of the present volume is more prolix 
than the terse essays on regional characteristics 
and descriptions of individual buildings in the 
catalogue. Signor Mazzotti begins with an 
evocation of a leisurely tour up the Brenta from 
Venice to Padua, and then he gives an account 
of one of the finest and most extravagant of all 
the villas—the Villa Pisani at Stra. He describes 
some of the earliest small. holiday villas, dating 
from the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, and 
recounts the way in which late Gothic castles 
gave way to the grander villas of the Renaissance. 
There follow chapters on the Renaissance villa; 
the architects, Falconetto, Sansovino and San- 
micheli; Palladio, who naturally occupies the 
most important place; the Villa Barbarigo at 
Maser, built by Palladio, decorated by Veronese 
and supplied with sculpture by Vittoria—the 
paragon of its period; the Palladian tradition as 
exemplified in such works as La Rocca at Lonigo 
and the villa Molin at Mandriola (both by 
Scamozzi); other sixteenth century works; the 
baroque period; the eighteenth-century villas 
which are so richly provided with paintings by 
Giovanni Battista and Domenico Tiepolo; the 
neo-classical villas built in the early nineteenth 
century; and the chapels. 

The last chapter in this book is devoted to the 
life led in the villas through the centuries and 
serves to remind one how important it is that 
they should remain private residences. Venetians 
are uncommonly kind in allowing strangers to 
visit their houses (though they reasonably insist 
that permission should be asked in advance) and 
no student can regret that so few have been 
transformed into museums. Turning through the 
pages of this beautiful book, the reader is im- 
pressed by the picture of the way of life that the 
villas represent, no less than by the exquisite 
examples of architecture and decoration. 

As for Venice and her people, merely born to 

bloom and drop, 

Here on earth they bore their fruitage, mirth 

and folly were the crop: 

What of soul was left, I wonder, when the 

kissing had to stop? 
Lovers of Venetian villas will be the last to agree 
that ‘dust and ashes’ were the only products of 
this elegant and pleasure-loving, if effete, 
civilisation. —H.H. 
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IKONS? 
MANI 


Patrick Leigh Fermor 
in this classic account of travel in 
this comparatively unknown 
spur of the Peloponnese devotes a 
whole chapter to an authoritative 
and highly individual discussion 
of Ikons. Book Society Choice 
Illustrated. 18s. net 
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OSKAR KOKOSCHKA: By Hans Maria 
Wingler. (Salzburg: Galerie Welz. London: 
Faber & Faber. £8 8s. net.). 


THIS comprehensive survey of the works of 
Oskar Kokoschka, compiled and edited with 
Teutonic thoroughness, includes six hundred 
illustrations and colour plates, with added ex- 
tracts from the writings and lectures delivered by 
the artist at various periods of his life. A detailed 
bibliography of all the literature on Kokoschka, 
and a synchronized summary of his life and 
works complete the weighty volume. The 
critical text gives the salient facts and data of 
the artist’s development. It is, however, to his 
own essays that we turn for a more revealing 
commentary to the fine reproductions of wash 
drawings, dynamic town and landscapes, un- 
canny portraits and allegories. 

At the turn of the century Kokoschka was 
probably one of the first ‘existentialists’, a young 
visionary and mystic in revolt against the facile 
Makartism of the Viennese school. But while 
the French impressionists explored the new 
twentieth-century model of the world strictly in 
terms of the vibrations of light and colour, 
Kokoschka, reared in the tradition of German 
mediaeval philosophy, art, and mysticism 
experienced forces as powers or principalities of 
good and evil. Already in his earliest drawings, 
influenced by Klimt and the Secession, and 
in his early portraits the spirit of man burns 
dim and fierce through form corroded and 
distorted by the weaknesses and passions of a 
decadent society. This seeing-together and the 
resolve of opposites came to the artist in vision- 
ary states which he translated into his paintings 
of overpowering hallucinatory power. It is 
interesting to compare Kokoschka’s observations 
of states of consciousness as related to the art of 
painting with those made fifty years later by 
Aldous Huxley on the mescaline experiment in 
The Doors of Perception. Both came to regard 
most of abstract art as a form of mechanics, and 
Kokoschka never ceased to denounce the mech- 
anization of man in modern industrial life, in 
contemporary politics and pseudo art, and what 
he considered to be the bloodless intellectualism 
of abstract painting. For him, nature contained 
all possibilities, painting and its appreciation 
remained the integral experience of the whole 
man. 

I met Kokoschka only once, in 1932, when he 
toured northern Italy, and shortly after for the 
first time saw one of his paintings in the original. 
On both occasions the initial impression was one 
of some quite exceptional rugged strength com- 
pared to which the ordinary tenor of life seemed 
unreal. Next to this unassuming man other 
people appeared unsubstantial. The painting, not 
listed in the present volume and possibly des- 
troyed during the war, was of a tree, I think an 
oak, illuminated or struck by a flash of lightning. 
In retrospect this tree, like the prophetic oak of 
the thundering Zeus, became a symbol of the 
man, a being touched by a different order of 
reality and blessed with the power to com- 
municate its insight. 

During the last war Kokoschka was talking 
to a friend in London, trying to define the 
source of his inspiration. Looking back on three 


decades of artistic striving, he admitted the 
artist’s need for continual self surrender and 
through it, renewal. ‘For thirty years I have been 
carrying an image around with me that is more 
real to me than all the reality I encounter. Often 
I get tired and then I can’t see it any more. Then 
all of a sudden I am in contact with it again, and 
I discover things, exact details only to be 
grasped when one’s eye is alert, when one’s 
perception is functioning particularly well. 
Then I scrape off the old picture—the one I had 
put on canvas. My vision is completely restored 
and I start working again. Then and only then 
I feel I am standing before something alive, so 
clear is my vision. . . . What else can I do, but 
hold fast to the few roots that are in me? Inner 
happenings have always fascinated me. Why 
this fascination? There is a power behind it; it is 
no synthetic happening. I can never learn any- 
thing; all that I have ever learned I have had to 
forget. I have never been able to copy myself; 
that would be death. When something grips me 
all is well; when it lets me go, I am lost. I 
cannot believe in any substitute for life. . 

I have never entirely lost contact with the 
infinite. That is something living, something as 
alive as Iam myself; and as I depend on it so it 
depends on me’.—C.McN. 


ORME’S BRITISH FIELD SPORTS: Ilus- 
trated in Twenty Beautifully coloured Litho- 
graph Plates from Designs by S. Howitt. An 
Exact Facsimile of the First and only Edition 
of one of the Rarest of all Sporting Books. 
(Charles W. Traylen, 87 North Street, 
Guildford. £5 5s.). 


MORE or less self-taught, but greatly influenced 
by his brother-in-law, Rowlandson, Samuel 
Howitt drew every kind of animal with con- 
siderable spirit and knowledge. He was par- 
ticularly effective with sporting subjects in 
appropriate rustic backgrounds, and was also a 
good colourist. The increasing interest in sport- 
ing prints makes this facsimile of the original 
book, published in 1808, of exceptional and 
timely interest. The 20 coloured lithograph 
plates, with French and English titles, of fox- 
hunting, horse-racing, hare-coursing, and 
various shooting subjects are a delight to con- 
template. We do not doubt that Howitt, could 
he have seen it, would have been happily sur- 
prised with the sumptuous style of modern 
printing. Truly, a collector’s piece among 
sporting books.—A.B. 


MASTERPIECES OF THE JAPANESE 
COLOUR WOODCUT: By Willy Boller: 
(London: Elek Books Ltd. £8 8s. net). 


THIS was bound to be a beautiful book, if for 
no other reason than the fine reproductions of a 
number of outstanding prints in the author’s 
collection. Whether the somewhat capricious 
disposition of text and captions adds to the 
appearance is a matter of taste in typographical 
lay-out, but that it does not make for easy read- 
ing can hardly be disputed. 

Sixteen of the numerous reproductions are in 
colour and in most instances they are of the 
same size as the originals. A few fail signally— 
the blue of the girl’s robe in the Harunobu print, 


facing page 34, must be completely inaccurate, 
or else the print itself is wrong—but generally 
the standard is very high. The deceptively simple- 
looking colours of a Japanese print are notori- 
ously difficult to reproduce, and one must admire 
the high fidelity achieved in most instances. 

Mr. Boller is a tremendous enthusiast, and 
there is a fervour about his writing on prints and 
artists that lifts his descriptions from the realm 
of art-criticism into that of poetry, and makes 
any questioning of mere fact take on the appear- 
ance of quibbling. But one is constantly re- 
minded that the author is still relying, in his 
accounts of the origins of the Ukiyo-e school, 
the biographies of artists and the ascriptions of 
doubtful prints, on sources and authorities which 
have to a large extent been superseded by recent 
investigations. The retention of Iwasa Matabei 
as the founder or name-giver of the School; the 
omission of any mention of Sugimura Jihei 
from the account of the early masters; the con- 
fusion of the works of Taito II with those of his 
master, Hokusai: these are typical errors of 
books of an older generation, and it is curious to 
find them repeated today. 

But, however much there may be an inclina- 
tion to dispute with Mr. Boller over matters of 
this kind, when it comes to his taste as a collector, 
one defers as to a master, a master, too, who 
commenced collecting at a period when it was 
still possible to satisfy the most exacting demand. 
There is no collector living who is not covetous 
of such rare and lovely prints as the “White 
Cock’ of K6ryisai; the tall “KOmachi’ of Eishi; 
the “‘Kasugano’ of Utamaro; or the ‘Beauty of 
Tozen-house’ of Choki. The next best thing to 
ownership is to possess the splendid reproduc- 
tions in this book.—J.H. 


CHURCH BRASSES; By A. C. Bouquet. 
284 pages, I coloured plate and 129 black and 
white illustrations: (London: B. T. Batsford 
Ltd. 1956. 35s. net). 


ALTHOUGH this is the first new general 
history of monumental brasses to be published in 
English for over thirty years it contains little 
basic information that cannot be found in some 
of the earlier works, for example Macklin’s 
Brasses of England which first appeared in 1907. 
That this is so is not entirely the author’s fault. 
Since Macklin’s day a certain amount of new 
information has been obtained by grouping 
brasses stylistically and from a study of their 
metallurgy. But we still know virtually nothing 
about the artists who made them or even about 
the various centres of production that must have 
existed. The names of a few makers are known, 
but no examples of their work has yet been 
identified, excepting for a small group of signed 
brasses, all of post-Reformation date. In fact the 
only major development during the last fifty 
years has been the recording of almost every 
brass surviving in England and a great many of 
those on the Continent. Dr. Bouquet has made 
good use of this new material and a particularly 
commendable feature of his book is the number 
of comparatively obscure brasses illustrated. 

The book is arranged along standard lines with 
chapters on incised slabs, manufacture, effigies, 
canopies and accessories, inscriptions, palimp- 


sests, indents etc. On the whole the subject is 
covered competently, although one would like 
to see fuller references in the text to the authori- 
ties quoted or else a very much better biblio- 
graphy. The treatment of inscriptions, for which 
Dr. Bouquet clearly has a weakness, is particu- 
larly good and does much to justify the pub- 
lisher’s claim that the book has ‘a more 
humanistic approach’ than previous works, 
Similarly there are good sections on Continental 
slabs and brasses, including useful lists of sur- 
viving examples which partly supplement 
Creeny’s two books. 

The least satisfactory part is that dealing with 
costume and armour on brasses. Our knowledge 
of both subjects has increased enormously since 
the publication of Druitt’s Costume on Brasses in 
1906. Yet Dr. Bouquet makes little, ifany, use of 
this new information. The section on armour, in 
particular, is full of errors. Once again we are 
told about ‘banded’ and ‘studded’ mail, about 
taces and cyclases and the ‘tremendous’ weight 
of armour. In fact most of the nineteenth- 
century misconceptions that armour students 
have been trying to suppress for years are here 
given a new lease of life. Another, and more 
surprising, series of errors is contained in the 
section dealing with the distribution of brasses 
in this country. This includes a list showing the 
number of brasses surviving in each county, 
based on an estimate ‘made about fifty years ago’ 
which, we are assured, ‘may be taken as fairly 
correct for the present day’. A brief comparison 
with Mill Stephenson’s List of Monumental 
Brasses in the British Isles shows immediately how 
wildly inaccurate this estimate is. It gives the 
total number of brasses surviving in England 
and Wales as approximately 3,235: yet Dr. 
Bouquet himself points out in his Preface that 
‘in the Cambridge Museum alone there are 
records of at least 8,400 still existing in the 
British Isles, apart from fragments in museums 
and in private collections’. Too many errors of 
this sort mar an otherwise readable and informa- 
tive book. 

The book is well produced and the plates 
maintain the usual high Batsford standard. They 
alone are sufficient to make it a worth-while 
acquisition.—C.B. 


BOOK PRODUCTION NOTES 
By Ruari McLean 
Eric Gill 


ERIC GILL died in 1940. In October, 1958, the 
Monotype Corporation held an Exhibition of 
some one hundred and fifty examples of his 
work as a letterer, and the Exhibition was 
accompanied by an important number of The 
Monotype Recorder, containing a 13,000 word 
appreciation of Gill as a Master of Lettering, by 
Beatrice Warde, illustrated by eight pages of 
photogravure plates, three photo-litho reproduc- 
tions and numerous line blocks. Copies of this 
document may be obtained from The Monotype 
Corporation, 43, Fetter Lane, London, E.C.4., 
at 2s. 6d. 

The Exhibition showed working and finished 
drawings of many of Gill’s type faces, sketches 
and notes giving glimpses of how those types 
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were evolved, and sketches for and rubbings 
from several of the memorial tablets he cut in 
stone. They were nearly all treasures which had 
never been shown to the public before, from the 
collection of nearly 2,500 items bought in 1954 
by the Monotype Corporation from Gill’s 
estate. 

Some idea of Gill’s achievement may be 
obtained from the realisation that in Gill Sans 
he provided us with our norm for sans-serif 
lettering (and probably, since 1930 or so, our 
most-used type-face), and in Perpetua our norm 
for Roman capitals. For both these faces Gill 
made drawings of many alphabets in various 
weights, in roman and italic, or sloping, founts. 
In addition, Gill designed other notable type- 
faces, especially Pilgrim, cut by the Linotype 
Corporation and used for many books and, for 
example, the London Magazine; and Joanna, 
cut in 1937 by the Monotype Corporation for 
J. M. Dent & Sons Ltd., and now being made 
available for general use in sizes from 8 to 36 
point, 

Mrs. Warde’s essay begins with reminiscences 
of Gill as he was known to those with whom he 
came in contact at the Monotype Corporation, 
while he was working on Perpetua and Gill 
Sans. She stresses that he made his unconven- 
tional costume—a leather-belted work-frock— 
seem more normal than conventional suits, and 
that ‘what is first remembered of him . . . is 
the curiously ‘commonsensical’ twinkle in the 
alert grey eyes behind their thick-rimmed 
glasses’ (The sanity of his face is most clearly 
expressed in the self-portrait reproduced as the 
frontispiece). Her whole picture of the man, and 
the quotations she makes from his own writings 
(particularly the most moving account of how 
he felt the first time he saw Edward Johnston 
writing) will certainly send both those who do 
not already know it, and those who do, back to 
Gill’s Autobiography: and from there to his 
essays on Clothes and Typography, characteristic 
in their most uncommon commonsense, and 
unique in being designed, printed and illus- 
trated by Gill himself in a way that emphasizes 
and adds to the flavour of their thought. 

The Monotype Recorder, which Mrs. Warde 
has edited since 1926, has had many remarkable 
issues which are now classics in typographic 
history, but none more important than this: and 
the Monotype Corporation is to be congratu- 
lated on making available such a lavishly illus- 
trated and beautifully produced document at 
such a low price. 


Colour Photography 


IF a prize were awarded for the most unfor- 
gettable title-page of the year, it would have to 
be awarded, I think, to The Crossing of Antarc- 
tica, by Sir Vivian Fuchs, just published by 
Cassell at 30s.: it is a double-spread colour 
photograph of snow, mainly purple, which one 
suddenly realises is an air photograph when one 
notices the procession of Sno-cats, very small, 
in the middle. The typography has been admir- 
ably designed to make one of the most beautiful 
title-pages I can remember. The book also con- 
tains thirty-two pages of other colour photo- 
graphs of superb quality (printed by Rembrandt 
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Photogravure Ltd.) and such startling colours 
that Sir Vivian Fuchs has printed a special state- 
ment assuring us that it was really like that. The 
photographs were taken by George Lowe and 
Dr. Jon Stephenson. In addition there are thirty- 
two pages of monochrome photographs also in 
photogravure, excellent maps, and three hund- 
red and thirty-eight pages of text set in ‘Mono- 
type’ Walbaum, printed by Hazell, Watson & 
Viney Ltd. The book is, as it deserves to be, a 
fine example of British book design and produc- 
tion, well able to stand comparison with the 
superb work of this kind now being done on the 
Continent. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


(The inclusion of a book in this list does not 
preclude us from publishing a review later). 


Techniques of Painting: By Henry Gasser, 
N.A. Reinhold. London: Chapman and Hall. 
56s. net. 


Wales. The National Monthly Magazine of 
Literature, the Arts and Welsh Affairs. 
New Series. Number 2. Edited by Keidrych 
Rhys. London: The Tudor Press Ltd. 2s. 6d. 
monthly. 


Pillow Lace in the East Midlands: By 
Charles Freeman (Curator, Luton Museum). 
The Corporation of Luton Museum and Art 
Gallery (Wardown Park, Luton, Beds.). 
3s. 6d. net (plus postage 6d.). 


Horizon. A New Magazine of the Arts. 
Number I. Volume 1. Editor: Joseph J. 
Thorndike, Jr. The Mayflower Publishing Co. 
Ltd. (41-43 Neal Street, London, W.C.2). 
New York: American Heritage. 32s. 6d. net. 
$3.95. 


The Tate Gallery: By Sir John Rothenstein. 
London: Thames and Hudson. £6 6s. net. 


Pioneers in Printing: Se4n Jennett. London: 
Routledge and Kegan Paul. 25s. net. 


The Story of the Prince of Wales: By 
Patrick W. Montague-Smith, Assistant Editor, 
Debrett’s Peerage. London: Pitkin Pictorials 
Ltd. (Pride of Britain Publication). 2s. 6d. net. 


The National Gallery July 1956-June 1958. 
London: The National Gallery. Published by 
order of the Trustees. 


The Museums Journal. Volume 58. Number 
8. November 1958. London: The Museums 
Association. 4s. net. 


Collins Guide to English Parish Churches, 
including the Isle of Man: Edited and with 
an introduction by John Betjeman. Illustrated 
with drawings by John Piper and 66 photo- 
graphs. London: Collins. 30s. net. 


Boutell’s Heraldry: Revised by C. W. Scott- 
Giles, O.B.E. London: Frederick Warne and 
Co. Ltd. 45s. net. 


The British Council. Annual Report 1957- 
58. London: The British Council (65 Davies 
Street, W.1). Is. net. 


Modern Book Design from William Morris 
to the Present Day: By Ruari McLean. 
London: Faber and Faber. 21s. net. 


Chinese Celadon Wares: By G. St. G. M. 
Gompertz. London: Faber and Faber. sos. net. 


Architecture. Nineteenth and Twentieth 
Centuries: By Henry-Russell Hitchcock. 
The Pelican History of Art. Harmonds- 
worth, Middlesex: Penguin Books. 7os. net. 


Art and Architecture in Italy. 1600-1750: By 
Rudolf Wittkower. The Pelican History of 
Art. Harmondsworth, Middlesex: Penguin 
Books. 70s. net. 


European Armour circa 1066 to circa 1700: 
By Claude Blair. London: B. T. Batsford Ltd. 
358. net. 


Alpha Books. Edouard Manet. Paintings 
and Drawings: Introduced by John Richard- 
son. Griinewald. The Paintings: Complete 
Edition with Two Essays by J. -K. Huysmans 
and a Catalogue by E. Ruhmer. London: 
Phaidon Press. 18s. 6d. net each. 


The Arts, Artists and Thinkers. An Inquiry 
into the Place of the Arts in Human Life: 
A Symposium edited by John M. Todd. 
London: Longmans, Green and Co. 35s. net. 


Modern Art. A pictorial anthology: By 
Charles McCurdy, Editor. The Macmillan 
Company New York. New York and Lon- 
don. 48s. 6d. net. 


Catherine Eden Moore. A New Full Length 
Gainsborough: By A. N. Foxe, M.D. New 
York: The Monograph Editions (9 East 67th 
Street). 


Baroque Churches of Central Europe: By 
John Bourke. London: Faber and Faber. 
36s. net. 


American Folk Art: By Ellen S. Sabine. 
Drawings by the Author. Colour photo- 
graphs by Hilda Borcherding. London: D. van 
Nostrand Company, Inc. (358 Kensington 
High Street, W.14). 52s. 6d. net. 


Les Bronzes Grecs: By Jean Charbonneaux 
(Conservateur en chef au Musée du Louvre). 
Paris: Presses Universitaires de France (108 
Boulevard Saint-Germain). 1,800 French 
francs. 


Iconographie de l’Art Chrétien. Tome 
troisiéme. Iconographie des Saints. A—F: 
By Louis Réau. Paris: Presses Universitaires 
de France. 3,000 French francs. 


The Face of Early Canada: By F. St. George 
Spendlove. Illustrated by examples from the 
Sigmund Samuel Canadiana Collection, Royal 
Ontario Museum. Toronto, Canada. The 
Ryerson Press. Canadian dollars, 8.50. De 
luxe, 14.00. 


The Art of the Rashtrakutas. Text and Des- 
criptive Notes by O. C. Gangoli. Compiled, 
edited and surveyed by A. Goswami. 
Photographs by A. Tarafolar; A. L. Syed; 
T. Kashinath; Venkatesh. London: Longmans, 
Green and Co. Ltd. 63s. net. 


AMERICAN SECTION 


Detroit an 
the Itahan 
Renaissance 


(). PENED by the Italian Ambassador to the United States, 
‘Arts of the Italian Renaissance’, the most comprehensive 
loan exhibition of Italian Renaissance decorative arts ever held 
in the United States, perhaps in the world, and recently shown 
at the Detroit Institute of Arts, included some 400 objects, con- 
servatively valued at $4 m. Every major field of decoration was 
represented—gold and silver work, jewellery, sculpture, furni- 
ture, textiles, ceramics, glassware, manuscript illumination, and 
bookbinding. Yet the attraction in the display was not quantity 
but quality. Each item had been selected with immense care after 
a very long preparatory period by the chief curator of the 
Detroit Institute: Paul Grigault. 

Special representatives brought the loans emanating from 
Italian, French, Dutch, and English museums and church 
treasuries. Leading museums in the United States also co- 
operated, a dozen officials bringing fragile or extremely valuable 
objects to Detroit by hand from cities as distant as New York, 
Washington, and Los Angeles. Concerts of Renaissance and 
baroque music were given and Renaissance dances were per- 
formed. Lectures were given by Mr. John Pope-Hennessy, 
Keeper of Sculpture and Architecture at the Victoria and Albert 
Museum. 

Perhaps the finest section of the show was the display of 
bronzes. Large examples included the great candelabra by 
Verrocchio, which Hitler ordered to be sold by the Berlin 
Museum to enable him to buy part of the Guelfe Treasure. This 
was lent by the Rijksmuseum. Two of the most important 
sixteenth-century Italian bronzes in the United States, large-size 
statues by Vittoria and Giovanni Bologna, were lent by the Los 
Angeles County Museum. The Italian Government permitted 
the loan of numerous master works, and other loans came from 
the Louvre and the Musée des Tissus. The Victoria and Albert 
lent a dozen pieces, exceptional among them being two sculp- 
tured bronze roundels by L’ Antico, and the Martelli mirror, its 
reverse a bronze bas-relief inlaid with silver and gold. 

Impressive works of art were on view in other sections of the 
exhibition. A beautifully jewelled pax, originally 1 in the Badia, 
Florence, was lent by the Louvre, and an exquisite binding, long 
ascribed to Cellini, was lent by the Morgan Library, New York. 
The most famous Venetian glass goblet in America came to 
Detroit from the Toledo (Ohio) Museum. A further loan from 
the Victoria and Albert was the Annunciation diptych which 
is invariably acclaimed as a masterpiece of fifteenth-century tvory 


carving. 


I. Quattrocento Italian bronze, ‘Hercules and the Nemaean Lion’, 
ascribed to Pollauiolo. Lent by the Houston (Texas) Museum of 
Fine Arts (Straus Collection). 


2. Early sixteenth-century Italian casket in gilded gesso. The 
Wadsworth Atheneum, Hartford, Connecticut. 
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3. The well-known Martelli mirror, 
probably late fifteenth century 

the reverse in bronze bas-relief inlaid 
with silver and gold. The Victoria 
and Albert Museum, London. 


4. In the late fifteenth/early sixteenth 

century, L’ Antico (Jacopo Alari- 

Bonalcosi), who worked for Isabella 

D’Este, made five bronze relief 

roundels. Four of them were 

re-united in the Detroit Exhibition: | 
two lent from the Bargello, Florence, 
and two from the Victoria and 
Albert Museum—including this one, | 


‘Hercules’. | 


5. ‘Horseman fighting a Lion’, 


Donatello’s pupil, Bertoldo. The 
Philadelphia Museum of Art. 


fifteenth-century bronze statuette by | 
7 


6. Majolica lusterware dish from 
Gubbio, dated 1531 on the underside. 
The Toledo Museum of Art, Ohio. 


7. Marriage salver, ‘The Meeting of 
Solomon and the Queen of Sheba’, 
attributed to Domenico Veneziano 
(active 1438-1461). The Museum of 
Fine Arts, Houston, Texas (Straus 
Collection). 


8. This Annunciation is often 
considered the masterpiece of Italian 
ivory carving in the fifteenth century. 
The Victoria and Albert Museum. 


9. Sixteenth-century Venetian knife 
with gilt-bronze handle. The Detroit 
Institute of Arts. 


10. The great Florentine bronze 
candelabra, by Andrea Verrochio, 

157 cm. = 46 cm., dated 1468 on the 
base. Sold from the Berlin Museum by 
Hitler, and now lent by the Rijks- 
museum. 
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The Connoisseur 1n 


Russian Collections at the Walters Art 
Gallery 


T is not surprising to find that the largest 

representation of the arts of Russia in an 
American public collection is in the Walters 
Art Gallery in Baltimore. The late Henry 
Walters and his father William T. Walters, who 
founded the collection in the nineteenth century, 
shared a catholic taste in the arts of Europe and 
the range of the collections, which were for 
many years maintained as a private gallery to 
which visitors were admitted, has always 
astonished and delighted students with the 
wealth of the European material of all periods 
to be found there. Of Russian arts there is a 
large collection, including many icons, enamels, 
jade vessels, textiles and embroideries: as well 
as an extensive collection of gold and silver- 
smiths’ work. From the last there is illustrated 
on the opposite page, a recently acquired parcel 
gilt tankard bearing the St. Petersburg mark and 
the date 1737, which was four years after Peter 
the Great ordered that a town mark be added to 
the other hallmarks on silver, which he had 
instituted in 1700. At that early period the St. 
Petersburg mark was the double-headed eagle 
crowned, but it was changed within a few years 
to the more familiar kedge and anchor in a 
shield. 

The form of this cylindrical tankard on ball 
feet is the Scandinavian one made also in Ger- 
many, the Low Countries and England in the 
seventeenth century. Its perpetuation in the 
eighteenth century in Russia was the result of 
the adoption of many western forms in silver 
following the introduction of western practices 
in the fabrication of objects of silver and gold. 
The tankard is decorated with large floral scrolls, 
the essence of the baroque style, interspersed with 
medallions showing landscapes and birds, an 
eagle being seen in the detail illustrated here. The 
design is executed in embossing and chasing 
showing great virtuosity. On the cover one of 
the medallions contains a view of a palace facade: 
perhaps an impression of the new home of Peter 
the Great, begun in 1718 on the site of a former 
Swedish fortification. After its completion in 
1724 1t was known as Tsarskoe-Selo, the mag- 
nificent residence of the Czars which his 
successors continued to extend and embellish 
during the remainder of the century. 


St. Petersburg Porcelain 


AT a time when the porcelain figures from 
Meissen and Chelsea were embodiments of 
rococo fancy, the porcelain factory of St. 
Petersburg produced so realistic a figure as the 
Tartar here seen. This came to the Metropolitan 
Museum in 1943 as the gift of an assiduous 
collector of European porcelain, R. Thornton 
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Wilson. The little figure, only a little over seven 
inches in height, has dignity and power in spite 
of the delicacy of the medium. There is character 
in the strongly marked Asiatic features and erect 
bearing of this representative of eastern races in 
the empire of Elizabeth, for whose court the 
factory was working in mid-eighteenth century. 

The literal treatment here exemplified is all 
the more remarkable since the factory was 
founded under western influence. Its first 
director, Christoph Conrad Hunger, had been 
head of the Vezzi factory in Venice after work- 
ing as a gilder in Dresden and having been in 
Vienna. But he worked at St. Petersburg only 
briefly following his engagement in 1744. As a 
new foreign influence was not felt until the 
engagement of Johann Gottfried Miiller in 1758, 
the development of the factory was left in 
Russian hands. According to W. B. Honey’s 
European Ceramic Art this was carried on by 
Dmitri Vinogradoff, a mining engineer who had 


Tartar. St. Petersburg porcelain, circa 1755, 
7%; in. high. Metropolitan Museum of Art. 
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originally been employed in order to supervise 
the work of Hunger. The latter had only carried 
on experiments before he was lost to view 
before 1750. 

The discovery of china clay near Moscow at 
Gjelsk was of great importance for the factory 
and a true hard paste was produced, the body of 
the ware being fine and white and the glaze 
clear and brilliant. Most of the output, which was 
small, was executed for the court. Small figures 
began to be produced after 1750 and the present 
example is considered to have been made about 
1755. The marks include the double-headed 
eagle and the sign of Mars which was used on 
clay from Gjelsk. 

It is only necessary to compare this Tartar 
with the Meissen figures of national types 
about 1725 by George Fritzsche, showing a 
Pole, a Dutchman, a Persian, and others, which are 
far more conventionalized and make no preten- 
tions to the finesse of the St. Petersburg figure. 


Presentation Kovsh—from Peter the Great 


THE Old Russian kovsh, a popular drinking 
vessel of boat shape with a single handle, was 
made in all materials, simple and precious, from 
early times and because of its widespread popu- 
larity was a favourite one for presentation pieces. 
Some of these, the gifts of Russian rulers to 
nobles and military leaders in the sixteenth, 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, have 
found their way to western collections. An 
example presented by Ivan the Terrible has been 
preserved in the Green Vaults at Dresden and 
the Victoria and Albert Museum has examples 
of 1635 and 1691, the first presented by the Czar 
Michael and the second by Peter the Great and 
his brother Ivan as joint rulers. In the Museum 
of Fine Arts in Boston there is a presentation 
kovsh from Peter the Great to the Don Cossack 
Ivan Mekeiev which is dated in the inscription 
March 4, 1721. This states that it was presented 
by ‘the Great Czar, Grand Duke, Peter Alek- 
seievich of all Russia, ...’ It thus offers an 
early instance of the use of the Czar’s new title 
of ruler of all the Russias which was given to 
him after the Treaty of Nystad in that year. The 
maker of this kovsh is represented by mark 
No. 8119 in Dr. Marc Rosenberg’s Der Gold- 
schmiede Merkzeichen. Like most of the Imperial 
presentation pieces of kovsh form it shows the 
double-headed eagle in the bowl. This is cast and 
applied on a chased ground of delicate scrolls. 
The handle surmounted by a crown and scrolls 
of cast ornament encloses an engraved portrait 
of Peter the Great. 


Michiel Sweerts and his Contemporaries 
TO the exhibition honouring Dutch seven- 
teenth-century artists who formed a link with 
Italy, Michiel Sweerts and his contemporaries, 


(Above and right). A favourite presentation piece in Old Russia was the 
‘kovsh’. This silver-gilt example, in the Boston Museum of Fine Arts, 
was presented by Peter the Great to the Don Cossack Ivan Mekeiev. It is 
inscribed with the date 4th March, 1721. 


the Wadsworth Atheneum in Hartford has 
loaned Sweerts’s Boy with a Hat and Tobias 
Buries the Dead. It has also loaned Carnival in 
Rome by Pieter van Laar of Haarlem, better 
known by his Italian name of Bamboccio. The 
exhibition, held first at the Boymans Museum 
in Rotterdam in October and November, is in 
Rome at the Palazzo Venezia, December to 
February, 1959. 

Although the name of Michiel Sweerts (1624- 
1664) is not familiar today, he was an influential 
member of the northern colony in Rome in the 
mid-seventeenth century. It is interesting to see 
in the Boy with a Hat the Italian influence which 
has shaped an art grounded in that of Teniers 
and Ostade. He lived in Rome from 1646 to 
16§2, after which he returned to Holland. This 
work was probably executed after his return. 
The painting, acquired in 1940, represents a far- 
sighted acquisition of works by lesser known 
Dutch masters who are now attracting renewed 
attention. Bamboccio, a pupil of Adam Els- 
heimer, had sixteen years in Rome _ before 
returning to his native Haarlem in 1639. His 
Carnival in Rome is typical of the paintings of 
fairs and festivals for which he is best known. 


Acquisitions at The Yale Gallery 


THE Yale University Art Gallery is fortunate in 
having an exceptionally active group of patrons, 
the Associates in Fine Arts, which has long been 
interested in augmenting the teaching collections 


(Right). Recently acquired by the Walters Art 
Gallery, Baltimore: a parcel gilt tankard bearing the 


St. Petersburg mark and the date 1737. 


of a university gallery which is extremely 
limited in its freedom to purchase works of art. 
This body has recently changed its name, but 
not its motive, and, as the Yale University Art 
Gallery Associates, will continue to work to fill 
the gaps in a collection which already includes 
notable specialized collections such as the Jarves 
and Griggs Italian paintings, the Garvan Collec- 
tion of American decorative arts, and the Orien- 
tal art presented by Mrs. Paul Moore. While the 
change in name may seem to be without import, 


it was felt that it was necessary to distinguish it 
from the newly formed organization devoted to 
the interests of the School of Art and Architec- 
ture. 

Some of the bare spots in the collection which 
still exist—although, having been founded in 
1832, itis the oldest university gallery in existence 
—are in the field of European painting other than 
Italian. It is therefore gratifying to note, among 
recently reported acquisitions, additions to the 
English, Dutch and French sections. Among 


these are two capital portraits by Joseph Wright 
of Derby, of William Chase, Senior and his wife, 
given by Junius S. Morgan and Henry S: 
Morgan. An early seventeenth-century Dutch 
still-life of trompe l’oeil type by Jacques de Gheyn 
(its title Vanitas explained by the laurel-crowned 
skull surmounting a pile of books in a scholar’s 
study) has been presented by the Associates. 
French paintings include a fine Pater, Scene 
Galante dans un Parc, presented by Mrs. André 
Blumenthal and an early Hubert Robert, Le Pont 
Ancien, here illustrated, given by Mr. and Mrs. 
James W. Fosburg. The latter was painted in 
Rome about 1760, six years after the young 
artist had become a student in the French Acad- 
emy in Rome and after his study with the Panini. 
The choice of subject matter may have been 
suggested by Panini but Robert has not adopted 
his master’s dry, archaeological point of view in 
painting Roman architecture. This has an atmos- 
pheric quality rare in a work of its period and the 
handling of the figures, which although minute, 
brings life to this scene of great sweeping arches 
that dwarf them, shows an early mastery of the 
decorative style. 


Greek Hellenistic Sculpture 
MINNEAPOLIS Institute of Arts has 


fortunate enough to add to its collections during 


been 


the past year a supremely fine example of 


Hellenistic Greek sculpture of the first century 
B.C. in the figure of a Muse. As so many works 
of this period are known in Roman copies, this 
figure, having all the freshness and_ vitality 
characteristic of a Greek original, makes an 


Hellenistic Greek sculpture, 48 in. high, of a 
Muse, also known as the ‘Tiber Statue’, first 
century B.C. Recently added to the collections 
at the Minneapolis Institute of Arts. 
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important addition not only to its own collec- 
tions but to classic sculpture in America. The Muse 
is generally known as the ‘Tiber Statue’ since it 
was dredged from the River Tiber in 1885. 

The draping of the chiton, which is girt 
above the waist and caught at the left shoulder 
with a brooch, is carved so as to suggest a thin, 
pliant material which falls in rippling folds 
around the upraised foot. The himation, twisted 
in a loose fold along one side, falls almost to the 
ankles and is gathered in bunched folds across 
the knee. Since the attributes are lacking the 
subject cannot be identified. The pose, however, 
with one foot resting on a rock, and the figure 
leaning slightly forward with the left arm resting 
on the knee, is that of the Muse of Tragedy, 
Melpomene, in the Vatican Collection. In her 
right hand she holds a tragic mask, her attribute. 
Since poses and attributes tended to be repeated 
over a long period, a subject of the present figure 
may be indicated. Such sculptures were made 
for architectural adornment, particularly in 
temples, and it is interesting to recall that worship 
of the Muses, accompanied by competitions of 
poets, resulted in bringing together objects of 
artistic merit in the first museum (mouscion). 


Lemon Hill Opened 


OPENING to visitors within the last twelve 
months Hill, in Park, 
Philadelphia, makes accessible a fine example of 
American Federal architecture in which may be 
seen a noteworthy set of Philadelphia furniture 
in the Louis XVI style. The house, built shortly 
before the end of the eighteenth century, was 


of Lemon Fairmount 


recently used as a residence by the late Fiske 
Kimball, director of the Philadelphia Museum of 
Art. Following his death it was closed for a time. 
It has now been opened under the auspices of the 
Colonial Dames of America and joins the num- 
ber of historic houses in the area, such as Mount 
Pleasant, Cedar Grove, Strawberry, Woodford, 
Sweetbriar and others which make the Park, 
once the environs of Philadelphia and filled with 
country estates, unique as a Civic possession. 

The Louis XVI chairs at Lemon Hill belong 
to the Philadelphia Museum of Art and have 
been lent for the furnishing of the oval parlour. 
The set consists of sofa and twelve armchairs 
having their original greenish-white paint with 
gold decoration. The Owner was 
Edward Burd, who left them to his son, Edward 
Shippen Burd. They are such pure examples of 
Louis X VI design that they came to be considered 
French and the legend attached to them that 
they had ‘belonged to Marie-Antoinette’, 
They were catalogued as French in a New York 
auction in 1921, were purchased as French and 
returned to France. When their upholstery was 
removed the American framework was dis- 
covered. They consequently held little interest 
for a French collector and were eventually 


original 


returned to America. In 1929 they were pur- 
chased by Fiske Kimball who used them while 
he resided at Lemon Hill. 

The house, once known as The Hills, acquired 
its name when the first lemon trees were grown 
in its greenhouses. The early history of the house 
is now considered somewhat unclear, in spite of 
the fact that it is not so old as many others in the 


Park. It has formerly been stated that the house 
was built by Henry Pratt on the site of the country 
house of Robert Morris, the financier of the 
Revolution, whose later financial difficulties led 
him to ruin and even imprisonment for a time. 
The Pratt estate grew to be an extensive one, and, 
acquired by the city of Philadelphia in 1843, 
became the nucleus of Fairmount Park. It con- 
tains not only a number of early houses, some of 
which are still private dwellings and not open to 
visitors, the famous Philadelphia Waterworks 
housed in a series of neo-classic structures of the 
early nineteenth century which grace the banks 
of the Schuylkill River, to the delight of passen- 
gers arriving in Philadelphia today by train from 
the north. 


A Royal Needlepoint Carpet 


ONE of the two ‘Marie-Antoinette carpets’ 
which are as notable in their history as in their 
beauty of colour and workmanship, is illustrated 
here. It is from the collection of Mrs. Robert 
Wheelwright, who has brought together many 
fine examples of eighteenth-century decorative 
arts. An inscription inserted in the lower border 
indicates the circumstances under which they 
were worked by the indomitable queen and her 
sister-in-law, Madame Elisabeth... ‘faite par 
S. M. Marie-Antoinette et Mme. Elisabeth pendant 
les deux derniéres années de leur vie’. The two last 
years of their lives were spent chiefly in the 
Temple where the family of Louis XVI was 
confined. This carpet and its companion, which 
is also privately owned in America, were, in the 
late nineteenth century, in the possession of the 
French historian the Comte de Reiset, author of 
Mode et Usage au Temps de Marie-Antoinette 
(1885) in which he illustrates them and records 
their history. 

They are of large size, measuring over twenty 
feet in length and show a design of floral sprays, 
the convolvulus, rose, poppy and other flowers, 
in pinks, blues, white and gold on a dark brown 
ground. A border consisting of cartouches 
enclosing roses shows the royal arms of France 
at the top. 


Two Tapisseries 


First mention of the existence of these examples 
of royal needlework is found in the Journal of 
Mme. Eloffe, marchande de modes to the Court, a 
work on which de Reiset relied extensively 
in the preparation of his book. In this he found 
mention of two tapisseries worked by the Queen 
and Mme. Elisabeth with materials purchased 
from the Mesdames Dubuquoy, to whom the 
Queen eventually presented them. The Journal 
is authority for the statement that they then 
passed as a gift from Mme. Dubuquoy to a Mlle. 
Lalouette. They next appear in the possession of 
the Abbé Bernard Cabanés de Batez about 1830. 
As Apostolic nuncio, he took them to Rome and 
while in Italy presented them to the Order of the 
Mantellate at Longara near Vicenza. They re- 
mained at the convent until 1881 when their 
sale to de Reiset was effected by papal per- 
mussion. In spite of the fact that their record at 
the time of the Abbé’s acquisition of them is not 
clear, de Reiset discovered substantiating evi- 
dence which associates them with the poOssessions 


of Mme. Elisabeth. In his book he tells in detail of 
several small needlework panels showing the 
same design as the carpets all of which could be 
traced to the ownership of the Duchesse 
d’Angouléme, niece of Mme. Elisabeth. 


The Seymours: Cabinetmakers 


IT is worth noting that the name of Seymour in 
American cabinet-making of the late eighteenth 
and early nineteenth century, so highly regarded 
today, does not even appear in the catalogue of 
the great loan exhibition of American furniture 
held for the benefit of the Girl Scouts in 1929, 
the most important showing of fine American 
furniture ever assembled. It should also be men- 
tioned that a handsome tambour desk with all 
the characteristics now associated with Sey- 
mour’s name appears as No. 710 of the catalogue. 
Today, students are quick to note the ‘Seymour 
lunette’ on the edges of sideboard and table tops, 
the ‘Seymour blue’ paint on the interior of desks, 
the inlaid festoons on reeded tambour shutters, 
inlaid ivory keyhole escutcheons of urn shape, 
the inlaid elongated husk in three sections and 
other details which have come to be associated 
with the names of John and Thomas Seymour. 

For some time it has been understood that a 
book on the Seymours was in preparation by a 
student and collector, Vernon C. Stoneman of 
Boston. It is a welcome announcement that Mr. 
Stoneman is at last publishing his book, which is 
being issued this winter in a limited edition and 
printed in England. It illustrates almost every 
known piece by the Seymours and contains all 
available details, much of it fresh information 
not available in other works on American 
furniture, which the author has spent many 
years in bringing together. 


Chest of Drawers Masterpiece 


John Seymour, like Duncan Phyfe and Honoré 
Lannuier, arrived in America after having had 
training as a cabinetmaker in Europe. The period, 
the late eighteenth century, brought a new 
influx of trained craftsmen to try their fortunes 
across the Atlantic and as a result, American 
furniture of the Federal period has an urbane 
quality that distinguishes it from earlier work. 
John Seymour, trained in England, arrived in 
Portland, Maine, in 1785 and worked there, but 
it is with his Boston period (1794-1818) that Mr. 
Stoneman is most concerned. Thomas Seymour, 
trained by his father, was then working with 
him, and the two produced furniture not only 
of the finely inlaid type mentioned, but with 
fine carving as well. One of their masterpieces is 
the semi-circular chest of drawers, exquisitely 
inlaid and painted, in the Museum of Fine Arts, 
Boston, which is documented as having been 
made for Elizabeth Derby, daughter of Elias 
Haskett Derby of Salem, the prosperous ship- 
owner for whom so many fine pieces of furni- 
ture were made in Salem, Boston and Philadel- 
phia. The handsomely carved Sheraton four- 
post bed in the American Wing of the Metro- 
politan Museum has been attributed to the 
Seymours and enough labelled and otherwise 
documented pieces are in existence to serve as 
reasonable grounds for identification of their 


work. 


(Above). Now on exhibition at the Palazzo Venezia, Rome, and loaned by 
the Wadsworth Atheneum, Hartford: ‘Boy witha Hat’, by Michiel Sweerts 
(1624-1664). (Below). Mr. and Mrs. James W. Fosburg have presented this 
‘Le Pont Ancien’, by Hubert Robert, c. 1760, to Yale University Art 
Gallery. 
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Helen Comstock: Her Life and Work in Art 


AS SOME readers may already be aware, this is 
Helen Comstock’s last contribution of the well- 
known regular Connoisseur feature which she 
has conducted for so many years with such out- 
standing expertise and journalistic skill—The 
Connoisseur in America. Miss Comstock, a leading 
expert on works of art generally and American 
traditional decoration in particular, has now 
retired and plans to devote herself to writing a 
book on American furniture. 

Born in Kansas City, Missouri, and educated 
at Washington University in St. Louis and at the 
University of California, she has been American 
Editor of The Connoisseur since September, 
1931, when International Studio, of which she 
was Associate Editor, was combined with The 
Connoisseur. Her contribution has, in fact, 
appeared in every issue since that date. Innumer- 
able friends throughout the world will wish to 
join with me in wishing this most remarkable 
American woman many happy and enjoyable 
years of retirement: and they may be consoled 
by the fact that Miss Comstock has agreed to 
contribute special articles to The Connoisseur 
from time to time in the future. She is succeeded 
in her appointment by Mr. Malcolm Vaughan, 
whose first American ‘Notes’ will appear in the 
next issue. 

In addition to her regular feature in The Con- 
noisseur, Miss Comstock, has, in addition, con- 
tributed many special articles on American 


private collections, museums and __ historic 
houses. Among these was an account of the 
restoration of Williamsburg, the Colonial 
Capital of Virginia, which appeared in three 
issues shortly after it was opened: May, June 
and July, 1938. During the war years, when her 
copy was never late in reaching London, she 
contributed a number of articles on important 
collections. These included: ‘Drawings by J. C. 
Copley in the Karolik Collection’ (July, 1942); 
‘Chinese Bronzes in the Pillsbury Collection’ 
(September, 1943); ‘English Portraits in the 
Bache Collection’ (March, 1944) ; ‘Italian Paint- 
ings in the Andrew W. Mellon Collection’ 
(June, 1945); “The Widener Collection at the 
National Gallery of Art’ (December, 1946); 
‘Flemish and Dutch Paintings in the Ryerson 
Collection’ (March, 1947). For The Connoisseur 
Coronation Book in 1953, Miss Comstock wrote 
about Queen Anne’s gifts of silver to American 
churches, and, more recently, on ‘Constable in 
America’ (May, 1956). She has just edited a two 
volume Concise Encyclopaedia of American 
Antiques, which is a development of The Con- 
noisseur’s own Concise Encyclopaedia of Antiques, 
to which she also contributed. Her new book, 
100 Most Beautiful Rooms in America (dollars 
12.50), was published last month, by Studio, 
Crowell, New York. 

With her wide knowledge of antiques and of 
their correct setting, the composition of the text 
of this book must have given Helen Comstock 


particular pleasure over a long period. In a 
country which is now immensely rich in high 
quality works of art, especially those in private 
hands, it must have been especially difficult to 
select only one hundred outstandingly beautiful 
rooms where antiques are used. 

One aspect of the book is particularly interest- 
ing and that is the American trend in collecting. 
That is to say, whilst great collections are still 
being formed in America, yet there are very 
many collectors, as there are now in Great 
Britain, who limit their acquisitions to what can 
best be lived with and used. This has resulted in 
the development of a new and broader point of 
view amongst collectors. Another feature of 
American artistic life apparent in this book is the 
successful way in which a number of private 
benefactors and also public-spirited bodies have 
applied themselves to the vital work of preserva- 
tion. In the Great Room at Time Stone Farm, 
Malboro, Mass., we can see what has been made 
of this property originally bought in 1925 and 
later restored, and how important American 
antiques have contributed to its appearance today. 

Together with simple homes there are natur- 
ally also many others which display the utmost 
richness—the Salon at Duck Creek; the Drawing 
Room of Mr. and Mrs. John D. Wing’s South 
Carolina home; or the Dining Room at Westerly 
on Long Island. To those unaware of what some 
American homes possess, Helen Comstock’s 
new book will be a revelation.—L.G.G.R. 


A needlework carpet worked by Queen Marie-Antoinette, now in the collection 
of Mrs. Robert Wheelwright. Photograph by courtesy of Ohan Berberyan. 
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An interesting Statuary Marble Chimney-piece, with green malachite insets 
in the flutes and siena in ground. 


A rare early XVIII Century fretted steel Dog-grate with its original fender. 
Chimney-piece shelf 6 ft. 34 in. long, height 5 ft. 14 in. 
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